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INTRODUCTION 


In the opening years of the twentieth century a number of reformers ioined 
ogether to try to improve the quality of American life. Many of them for a 

offered Tn T” 0 ? * P ° MtiCal Party ' the Pro ^ssive Party, which 

°ll t to Republicans and Democrats. That party gave a 

about th ° rmers - Wlthin another generation, historians wet/talking 

about the progressive movement” of the pre-World War I years and placing 

or,°a V c e ZL in d'‘ the AmeriCan ref ° rm traditi ° n ” tha * 

from Jacksonian democracy to the New Deal. There the progressives have 
remained, familiar to all students of American history as advocates of muni¬ 
cipal reform, the New Nationalism, and the New Freedom 

ent wa« The h v aV L aPPr0aCh ! d tT ° f ref ° rm in a number of differ- 
t ways. They have viewed this period as a “Progressive Era” hut 

differed sharply about how to analyze the era and about its significance for 

the student of general American history: For some writers, the period was 

laws a*r P 1 eff ° rtS M ref ° rm ' 3 Ume Whe " cit V governments,Xctfon 
" ’ 7 taXeS ’ 3nd the financial framework of the country re 

others the w restructurin S of incalculable benefit to the nation. For 
hers the period was one of useless rhetoric, business domination of the 
government and reform charades that received extensive publicity but that 

reform. 11 ’ PUbHC ° Pini ° n the ^more basic! true 

A PP roaches and techniques in historical analysis of the era have been even 
more vaned. Historians have looked at economic alliances, social status reli 
gious biases voting behavior precisely measured, intellectual assumptions’ and 

iatTou d r,"' By tHe 197 °' S > tHe reSUlt wa something like cCnCr 
could no longer even agree whether or not there had been a "progres- 
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sive movement” at all, when the era began or ended or whethe even h 
general concept of progressivism was worth extended attention, n 197 
young historian, Peter Filene, summarized some of the confusion in the hi- 
tori J literature and wrote “An Obituary for 'The Progressive Movem ^ 

His impressions deserve to be quoted at length, for they provide theauthor 
of the present book with a point of departure in creating new syntheses of 

progressivism. 

Amid their many disagreements, historians of the progressive movement seem 
. itV goals In fact they maintain substantially the same defini¬ 
te disagree least on g ■ , exclusion of privileged interests from 

> T - —- 

But as soon as some of these issues are examined in detail, the progressive profile 
begins to blur. For either the historians or their historical sub,ecK have differed 

who wanted to split industrial giants into small mkind of ttn.lt 

wrtmTCal" progressives depends, presumably, on which side of 
the argument one stands. In any case, subsequent historians have echoed the Bui 
Moose by typically describing the big-business issue as one of the ™ or * ™ ‘ 
lines” and as “uneasiness and inconsistency" in "the progressive mind -although 
singular split mentality suggests at least schizophrenia, if not two minds. 

If this were the only divisive issue within the progressive program, i wou 
raise serious doubts about the movement’s identity. But ,t is > ust ° f 

rot“an°: 

whom^ne'historian distinguBhes^artir^more'confervative^-politi^^^essWes'’ 

MSion^iy'o^dr^exfentandlhefecticrof their gelteralcommiUTient to ^° C, j* u ^jg a ^ 
on behalf of labor. A final example of progressive disunity concerns the struggle t 
achieve worn ^s uffrage, a cause that has generally been attributed to the progres- 
siveMovement. 5 Yet progressive Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson entered late and 

grudgingly into the feminists' ranks; William Borah preached states rights °PP 
grudgingly and Hlram Johnson never reconciled him- 

f" ^“"cumstances. More genera, evidence emerges from a ,u V 

of two Congressional votes in 1914 and 1915, both of which temporarily defeated 
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2^" 19,h A "l enclnle " t - Using a recent historian’s list of 400 "progressives ’’ one 
f;nds progress,ve Congressnten a,most evenly split for and against wo7en4 Z 

in the flickering light of these myriad disagreements about progressive goals 
both among progressives and their historians the l « progress,ve S° a,s > 

2:^3—r=~~ 

iSHiSHSS 

progressives. ’ ^ ° ,0glCal ° r temperamental traits distinguishing 

anx^rcuttross'Ie 86 ^n '*’ hOWeVer ' A$ Hofstadter himsclf threads of 

s , nvious, tearful, and yet confident about the future ” he writer <‘F«r 

,=s=s 2-Ei~?=sw s=k 

=£ 5 Srr-~." 

-=^r= =s --r=sr= 

i™™* ■ it*""- »—.x*z« 

Err r *- ■=~ »:r:~ 

but not especially theth^^^^ the ^ 

S^l^SSSSsSS^ 

whether the Progressive PariywTJypicaHy 
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Historians of the progressive movement are struggling desperately to fl.their con 
cept onto data that stubbornly spill over the edges of that concept. Their pi ght 
derives largely from the fact that they are dealing with an aggregative group as if it 
were a collective group. That is, they move from the observation that many Am i 
cans in the early 20th century were ''reformers” to the assertion that these Ameri¬ 
cans ioined together in a "reform movement.” But this logic is elliptical, slurring over 
the intermediate question of whether the reformers themselves felt a common iden 
tity and acted as a collective body. Certainly one would not assume that mystics or 
conservatives or conscientious objectors constitute "movements in behalf of their 
beliefs Vet students of the progressive movement have made precisely this assump 
tlon, only to find that the facts do no, form a bridge leading from a progressive 

aeeregate to a genuine progressive collectivity. 

When historical evidence resists the historian so resolutely, one must question 
the categories being used. For those categories are constructs, artifices by which one 
tries to make sense of the inert and profuse evidence. When they create less rathe 
than more sense, they should be abandoned. As Lee Benson has remarked ab 
“Jacksonian Democracy”: “If at this late date the concept remains unclanfted, 

seems reasonable to doubt that it is solidly based in reality.”... 

Nor is a shift of terminology sufficient. George Tindall has tried, for example to 
escape Link’s dilemma by defining progressivism as r“the spirit of the age rather than 
"or an,zed movement. ! . .” The notion of a Zeit^s, performs the useful unebon 
of periodization, setting these decades apart from the eras before and after. But Its 
usefulness stops at the general level of analysis. To speak of a P rogress ' V ' S " 1 
progressive era" is to wrap the entire period within an undifferentiated ideological 
embrace without saying anything about the diversity within the ‘ her ' by 

overwhelms the very distinctions which are crucial to an understanding of the con- 

flicts and changes that took place. . „ .. a 

Salvage efforts should be resolutely resisted. A diffuse progressive era fay have 
occurred but a progressive “movement" did no,. “Progressives" there were, but of 
many types-intellectuals, businessmen, farmers, labor unionists, white-collar profes¬ 
sionals, politicians; lower, middle and upper class; southerners, easterners, westerners, 
urban and rural. In explaining American responses to urbanization and ndustriali a 
tlon, these socio-economic differences are more important than any collective iden- 

mV At this point in historical research, the evidence points away from convenient 
synthesis and toward multiplicity. The progressive era seems to be characterized by 
shifting coalitions around different issues, with the specific nature ofThese_coaJltio^ 
varying on federal, state and local levels, from region to region, and from the first to 

the second decades of the century.... ... ... H x 

The present state of historical understanding seems to deny the likelihood of a 
synthesis as convenient and neat as “the progressive movement.” In their commit¬ 
ment to making sense of the past, however, historians will continue to search for 
conceptual order. Perhaps, after further studies of specific occupations, geographical 
areas and issues, a new synthesis will appear. But if that is to occur, the progressive 
frame of reference, carrying with it so many confusing and enroneous connota,ions, 

must be put aside. It is time to tear off the familiar label and, thus liberated from its 

preMice' see the history between 1890 and 1920 for wha, It was-amblguous, 
inconsistent, moved by agents and forces more complex than a progressive 
movement.* 

: .Excerpted and repented by permission from Peter G. Filene, “An Obituary for 'The 
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th r er ‘m ! hiS Cha "t nge and t0 Similar discussions by Other historians, 

torv of rh^ IrT c" * Wh ° ^ intimately acquainted with the his- 

y of the United States in the progressive years have joined together to 
write the book that follows. 

oonWb y u tion^o e l hat ■ Pr °? reSSiVe ^ did ° CCUr ’ ,hat il made 
contributions to American history. They disagree, however, on many specific 

issues, m ways that indicate some of the continuing areas of scholarly contro- 

ism Vnd ^ a Uenker ^ 2 " eW '°° k at political Ptogressiv- 

sm and, through extended analysis of progressivism on the state and local 

tee^the foTof h-T^ f ^ - eCent ' iteratUre ° n What t^ditionally has 
been the focus of historical analysis. John Burnham has brought in broader 

ocial and cultural issues, shifting the emphasis on reform to nonpohttl 

chiWhnL Am H riCan ■!?' R ° bert CrUnden has chosen t0 conc entrate on the 
childhood and youthful religious experiences of key progressive thinkers to 

ground of* PSy " holosy and bio S ra P hy "finale the basically religious back- 
ground of much apparently secular progressive activity. 

The three scholars were expressly chosen because of their differences of 

others Hr ) 1 h ° CUS ' Each has added a rejoinder discussing the work of the 

understan d e in e °o e f t°he h" reJ '° inders wi " shar P en scholarly 

understandmg of the basic issues in this field, crystallize conceptualizations 

nd raise questions that will stimulate further study and research.^ 
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ESSAY 

by John C. Burnham* 


For two generations many of America's best historians struggled to portray 
the Progressive Era of the early twentieth century in a meaningful way. Iheir 
rnal ses wlm revealing and stimulated much research. Vet none of the 
writings left historians, generally, with a sense of closure By 1970 one of 
Z!r younger colleagues could write “An Obituary for 'The rogr,.ssive Move 
ment,’ ’’ suggesting that, so far, accounts of the pre-World War I era had been 
merely a justification of politicians of another era politicians who had 
claimed some sort of unique righteousness but whose claim then. d J^" da " 
would disallow. 1 The obituary was premature, however, for at almost that 
same time sufficient fresh scholarship became available so that a new under¬ 
standing of the reality and significance of progressivism was possible. Now, 
after even more research has appeared, a fresh perspective is imperative. 

Reconstruction of the history of progressivism, it should be stated can¬ 
didly is impossible without first examining the false turns that mark and mar 
the first fifty years or so of historical effort. The chief of these errors was a 
focus that was too narrow, for progressivism wrought effects very broadly 
in American society. Nor have historians tended to view the progressives in 
terms of what was real in those times rather than the actuality of later genera¬ 
tions. The substantive achievements of the reformers are in fact instructive. 
So too is the structure of the movement. And essential to historical under¬ 
standing are the qualities that distinguished progressivism from earlier reform 

"^'historians who failed to master progressivism made two types of 
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errors. First, they focused on political history. Progressive was in fact not 
u y comprehensible within the old Presidential synthesis of American his^ 
y. The records of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson did not ex 
plan, or even illustrate what people at the time considered a major reform 
movement. Even state histories of progressiyism tended to degenerate into 
ment ? A nafTatlVe ' althou S h many events there suggest some of the fer- 

dtie fT e J' Ch S ° UrCe mater[3,S ' -vestigators of progressivism in the 
cities found the phenomenon confusing, because municipal reform was well 

and that y ^ nineteenth cen ^. before the progressive label existed 

nd that same municipal reform was still a force long after World War I All of 

h attempted political interpretation in later historical writing is understand¬ 
able, for the political ideas, ideology, and unsystematic sentiments of many 

W ; e r :,r re b PartiCUlarly appea,ins * 

t intellectuals The older historians did in fact provide a good intellectual 

b zalnsof f a ‘ thinking ° f th3t Peri ° d ’ and fr0m P^nt of view ter! 
ahzations of reform sentiment and programs constituted a most substantial 

even Roo^XInd w ; | The h WritingS ° f Herbert Cr °' y ’ Walter Llpp ™""> and 

better n i! tu d W ' S °" haVe perslstent significance and appeal. But the 

i hat - to be viabie - pr °s™^ ^ 

therefore t r ? behaV,or ' Ma "V scholars found themselves turning 

“ r6 ' ‘^specific local history, in much of which reform was surprisingly’ 
conspicuous, but they, like other writers, ended up refining progressivism 

reform 6 H StenCe b T U5e th6re Seemed *° be n0 clear be S inn 'ng or end of local 
to Zm tZT S , traditi ° n that hiSt ° ry iS paSt politics ' il never occurred 
basic forces Ld chaT g :r tS ^ ^ """ * pip h~a of more 

The error of emphasizing the political face of progressive reform had more 

causes than simply the traditions of the historical craft alone. Writers of the 

rly twentieth century who articulated the “progressive” point of view 

poke in terms of political power and legal and legislative redress of wrong 

politics'^ of eV '|! Many ° f the Passives—perhaps most-believed to 

and focuseT n lmp0rtance - The m ° St reformist journals led off 

with and focused on everyday-and usually national-politics Because re 

formers conceptualized events of their own times in this conventional mode 

and effort d *** StUdentS ^ the sourcesand arenas of the most dramatic 
and effective campaigns to bring about change in America 

Beyond a mistaken emphasis on politics, historians were plagued by cast- 

Nel al L P a r ,) gr T S h S : e reZ rmS ^ “ ° f ** ™ 

wanted fo' T a r. WaS l ° P ° rtray the Passives as Americans who 
n ed to extend the power of government, and particularly of the federal 
government over the lives of the citizens. No one should bLme pos 1930 
writers for being children of their own times. But what is discing Is to 
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the model persisted for more than one generation and that 
seemed to constitute a subject largely immune to professional seltomc snn 
When Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., attempted to remake Jacksoman^mocracy 
in the image of Franklin Roosevelt's political coalitions, he was soon called to 

Account" But even when faced with substantial evidence that what P^ 

for reform in the early twentieth century differed from that j of the ^»0 . 
historians did not face up to the fact that progressive had importance and 
coherence ^above and beyond the relevance of progressive to the New 

06 A whole new perspective on the meaning and significance of 
k therefore long overdue. Recent research suggests two ways of conceptual iz 
ng wha° a pened. The first is that a number of streams in Amencan reform 
coalesced for'a few years, reinforcing each other so «i to c umuU * 
contemporaries recognized as progressivism. This model has the particular 
advantage of explaining how many reform efforts, such as those in the cities, 
existed before and after the critical prewar decade, and how at the same ime 
progressivism was meaningful in terms of a special ferment that People at the 
time recognized as important in effecting changes in Amencan life andinsh- 
tutions Some of the dynamics of this coalescence are discussed below 
The second way to conceptualize progressivism is to focus on the changes 
which actually dW occur in those years, and on how those changes came 
Ib 'ut Clyde Griffen has made a good start in describing a ‘progress^ 
ethos ” an idealism marked by “the juxtaposition of a practice piece-me 
approach°to reform with a religious or quasi-religious vision of democracy 
Even conservatives, Griffen points out, were confused by the moralism and 
idealism and evangelism that welled up together, affecting and marking a 
generation 6 That the coincidence of directions of historical development 
also coincided with the ethos is what gives substance to the existence of 

'Tcau^Tong extant reform movements became a part of progressivism, 
various writers tried to set the date of the exact beginnings of progressivism. 
all the way from the 1880’s to several years into the twentieth centuij. In 
fact the movement crystallized sometime around 1907. What happened just 
hen showed up in both public mood and in the pace and quality of change 
M«weH Bloomfield has shown that the popular magazines of the day 
changed in tone suddenly in 1907-1908, from defensive, sonnetimes muck¬ 
raking criticisms, to discussions of a positive nature about the promise of 
American life. The age^of the negative expose gave way to an age of positive 

^mTtitutfohTand m organizational developments paralleled the development 
of the new mood. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., in tracing the 8 enes ' s of 
sives’ political crusades to the expansion of local activities, cites 19 
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movement ^ SUfficiently cohe tent to constitute the progressive 

aTn^r 8 "'^ 6 ^ ^ COnflUen “ ° f « ref °™ “Id by 

liev S ed tha7r r hl WaS e *“ th3t f ° r ye3rs l3r S e P«sof the population be- 
how ripm a a Were ,nvolved ,n a social movement and that the times some- 

deferent peopie. 

Sem,^ ctnTn° t h had 3 ^W ail pointed ,"hi 
wrote hisold friend" Henry^ord' 6 ^ 0 ™ ^ 1912 Th ° m3S A Edi »" 

immsmrn 

we ' ve go. to star, " 3 “* CMi2a,i ° n ° W ***. but 

care T fu| S t e ots°ist e thI? by PUrsuing selfish interests were 

. 1 that their ,ntent '°ns were public-spirited, and indeed who 

In th S e'7lt C o e r°c n of e th P e U d iC what ,™ de progressivism so distinctive. 

“unselfish” and “publte^ww “gK^H^TCrofy 7^4 c'augltTh’ 
spirit by contrasting “live and let live” with “live and heln liJ” I ^ H 

ssr ~ - 3 «*** C nuiTof A s r:: 
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Because the progressive movement was an aggregate of a great many 

^:s::=r:=r 

stances in particular created many well-known persona ' [ ’“^^ n “ es " {° 

maly wa s That circumstance, however, should not obscure the .nde^n- 
dent fact that such apparently idiosyncrat.c actions added up to a soc.al 

'^^oreove'r^despite 6 such 1 specific differences of opinion, a fluid but identi- 
fiab“o ’leadership groups existed across the country who in the progre - 
I ve decade headed up reform efforts and shared general attitudes and values^ 
Research over the years has described this leadership within philanthropy and 
sodat work within health and technical reform, and within many other spe- 
dfic a^s The core group of progressives had good informal common ca- 
fllns Religious reformers in Chicago and Atlanta had direct ties with he 
Boston elite involved in charities, and both groups had easy access to inte 
“ radical in New York and practical moral and 

cities of the Pacific Coast. A surprisingly large percentage of the leaders had 
fles of one kind or another to Harvard, and there were many signs of New 
England background. 14 Each of the many specific reform efforts that went 
into progressive called forth differing sets of supporters, but channe s used 
for opposing child labor also tended to be used for prison, peace, health and 
religious Reform—in each case varying according to differences ,n mode of 

*>** leaders aid individual W 
phies of other types of progressives show that the leadership was a mo 
variably upper middle o° upper class in background. So also however^ wer 
most of the leaders who embodied resistance or opposition to reform. T 
nrogressives dtffered from the others only in that they were, on the average, 
substantially younger than the non-progressives. 14 Progress,vism appears 
therefore to have been reform that was led and supported primarily by one 
segment 6 of the “better” people in America. What differentiated 
them besides youth-and started them off to carry out substantial and rapid 
social changes? These identifiable leaders offer at least a partial answer to the 
question of the historical origins of the movement. 
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stoL in n r? f convergence of ideals of the progressives can be under- 
terms Of „ V" f mS 0f negatiVe reactions t0 events and in part in 
w on the 6 ^ 0rCeS M that had been building up in the late nineteenth cen- 
umab?v nth * 6 1 ’ DaWd The ' en 5UggeSts that in Wisconsin »d, pre- 

of the skte int areaS ’ depre5 l 0n of the 189 °’ s locked various elements 
ot die state into an awareness that most members of the community were 

Deonle” nSUI r r || and taXpayers > and s0 atte mpts to shift power back to “the 
P p gradually came to replace home-and-morality reform efforts 17 Other 
egat've reactions to the acute hard times and violence of the 1890’s per- 

pho e sed°ts S elf into^tff ^ diSappeared ' ln part this negativism metamor- 

phosed itself into the quest for community," the search for neighbors sud- 

P ive o traditional values, that was so characteristic of the times In part 
eoSnel. laaCt,0nS mtenSified ° ther aspects of the search for order and right- 

afte T r h *e f t C m "ft ° f We "- kn0W " mU ‘ krake ‘ "ent *e years just 
after the turn of the century testifies to a widespread discontent that made 

magazine readers particularly susceptible to believing that thl colTy l 

inessmen and politicians were causing the most pressing social problems 

Iri et 68 • °r e , the muckrakers remove s them from the generally con¬ 
structive spirit of the progressives, and, in fact, as noted above, the demise of 

muckraking coincided with the rise of progressivism proper. In the Z res- 

reachld 3 " 5 T* a Stalwart among the muckrakers as Lincoln Steffens 

h cisrn 1 6 f f6lt ° f P ° 5itiVe ‘ ,SOlutions '’ '"*wd mere 

sive part of thTreT 8 , COrmptions in American 'if® was not a comprehen- 
formers attempts at social reconstruction, but muckraking 
was nevertheless an important negative preliminary to reform 

can Mf an ° ther l , yPe ° f reVUlSi ° n * hat Set the stage for a new vision of Ameri- 
1" ' l Wa * reVUlS '° n against the image °f the city. Even within urban areas 
themselves large numbers of Americans were still seeking the virtues of rural 
commumties that they had known as children. This contrast ofX Ly, 
with the crowded and diseased city underlined the reaction of most Ameri- 
ans to the evils that festered in the slums, especially as the alien New Immi 
gration increasingly became identified with the large metropolis A number of 

Z2Z 2ST"“ —• ” 

wh 0 i- S ^° y klaS em Pb as ' ze d, the uplifters did not reject the city itself 

where specialization and cooperation could thrive. 20 The city image engen’ 
dered negative feelings because of the indolent, indulgent, and dl enefate 
spect of civilization found there. Beginning with Theodore Roosevelt’s ad¬ 
vocacy of manliness and the strenuous life right down to the Boy Scout 
movement and Walter Lippmann’s quest for “mastery," the progress! 
eaders seemed preoccupied by what James R. McGovern has calfed the 
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"virility impulse,” embodying a positive image of strength character p r- 
sonal force, and primitivism exalting the romantic view of the wilderness 
This type of thinking could easily be directed against convention or even 
gentility'as we„ as urban degeneracy and was deeply involved in the upsur 
in nationalism that marked the progressives' visions. D^ing the 1890 , n 
fact great changes had taken place in both popular and genteel culture 
America. The concern with health, exercise, activity, and vigor that showed 
up in the virility impulse coincided with the growth of romantic individual¬ 
ism This new consciousness of self therefore became another element n the 
progressive ethos. At first negative, and always subversive>° f ■trad,tiona ways 
and forms, the activism of the new generation provided energy to reform 

1561 The protssiveels, however, could not have developed as a purely nega¬ 
tive force. Neither the older moral and community reformers nor the muck- 
rakers were able to galvanize Americans into the activity of progress, vwm. 
Anger about the corruptions of city life, the trusts, the bosses, and the 
system” did not suffice to develop post-1907 constructive efforts. The Pamc 
of 1907 the only concrete event connected with the crys a lz,n 8 
movement, did move many businessmen to defensive positions as .well as in¬ 
spire others to ally with social workers to reduce the leve of di : 

the community. 23 But the real history of progress,vism lies rather n the 
clearly delineated positive ethos and in the specific accomplishments of that 

86 Tht'ethos has been described by historians already. In the decade before 
World War I, large numbers of Americans embraced many or all of 3 . n “ mbe 
of beliefs that facilitated change: optimism, leadership by an enlightened 
elite, environmentalism, romantic individualism, and cultural national, 

That congeries is not equivalent to welfare stat^m nor what came to be t e 
rationale for the New Deal. What was both real and truly effective was that 
progressives, with all of their inconsistencies, were united in a general view¬ 
point not in support of particular types of meliorism or agendas of reforms. 
In 1916 a former social worker, James Oppenheim, summed up the progres- 
sive shift in a three-line poem: 

Understanding-not faith 
Will-not hope. 

Service—not charity. 24 

The progressives rightly understood that their sense of their own power to 
change the world was different from the pessimism of an earlier day, whether 
represented by thinkers convinced of the futility of disturbing a fragile socia 
order during the 1890's or intellectuals who shared William Graham Sumne 
passive belief in automatic progress. As the young Walter Lippmann expressed 
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Tel 7l91 S ir e 1 < i 0m Pf tence in his significant contrasting of Drift and Mas- 

undeitands it.”^ ^ PlaStlC ' a " d ready to be moulded by him who 

The progressives could be optimists because they were fundamentally en- 

reformer 1 ! M ° St of the visi °" s of the future, about which the 

wou d trLT S ° v ngUme ’ d6Pended UP ° n ChangCS in American socie *V *at 
would transform citizens and alter behavior. These leaders argued that human 

beings are to some extent malleable. 26 Their environmentalism ranged from 

and tlMhol r eCt “““ problems - housin g. recreation, sanitation, 

fresh air anrf~n 2 general advocacy of education, uplifting influences, and 
■ . h • - Pen y aC6S ' Even mhented defect, many progressives believed, 

• u min ! mlzed m a society that motivated the practice of eugenics 
especially positive eugenics). The many analyses by the social workers social 
^n ists, educators, and thinkers of the day who talked about aching 
i il control show that these environmentalists were for the most part 

rxif ha ; dheaded ’ h0wever much they shared basic assumptions 
with enthus astic reformers of the Enlightenment or pre-Civil War periods 

There is always present the danger of superficiality,' 1 wrote Southern re¬ 
import thanOh r h ner M f rPh t’ “ BUt the rlSk ° f making f00ls is of smaller 
mpoit than the chance of making men.” And social gospeller Walter Rausch 

enbusch admitted that "the world can be neither sLss nor paWess 

Irrow “ Ched t0 ' day ’ neW adiU5tments would be demanded"to- 
„ rh . Y u he , Went on to lnsist on the possibility and urgency of 

Chnst^mzmg the social order.” “We shall demand perfection,” he wrote 
adding, “and never expect to get it.” 27 ' 

About the crucial question of precisely who should manipulate the en¬ 
vironment and who should decide which manipulations were desirable the 

eTpfrir'L tlr h3d "° ^ they W ° uld ' * 

lnt P n r | d ^ hn ' cians was an mportant theme in progressive thinking 

'democracv 'but diffiCU ' tieS ° f reconciii "S P^malism with 

oresumaW in Y g ° a ' W3S a " informed > self-reliant citizen who 
presumably would agree with the controlling elite. 28 In fact, many did and 

the reformers often generated widespread public support. 

The final ingredients that marked progressives' outlooks, cultural national- 
sm and romantic individualism, are difficult to evoke 4r a cynical later 
generation. Idealization of the citizen who would be produced by meliorism 
was one aspect of the individualism. He would be, in the words of Jane 
Addams, imbued with the "social ethic." Another aspect of individualism wa 
a widespread belief in the power of each person to remake his own life and 
his own culture (such beliefs often ignoring the social determinism inherenUn 
environmentalism). Charles Brodie Patterson, an inspirationalist writing In 
, urged Americans to do well but to recall that “individual success must 
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never be considered apart from its effect upon society.” Still, such. writers 
urged each man and woman to maximum effort to discover the potentiality 
within the self: 

The Will is God, the Will is Man 

The Will is power, loosed in thought.. .. 

(Frank Charming Haddock, 1916.) 29 


In so far as these exhortations were directed to the leaders, the individualism 
was consistent with ideas of social control. The discovery of inner potential in 
both child and adult gave much of the flavor to both the leadership and 

environmentalism that would free those forces. 

The fervent nationalism of the progressives is perhaps even more difficult 
to re-create sympathetically than romantic self-discovery. Because the rheto¬ 
ric later was used to justify both participation in World War and wartime 
and postwar suppression of dissent, Americans of another day mistakenly 
discounted the patriotic fervor that was involved in “The Promise of Ameri¬ 
can Life” The progressives' paradoxical attitudes toward imperialism non¬ 
involvement, pacifism, and war dovetailed well together as versions oT na¬ 
tional interest.” “The American democracy,” wrote Croly, can .. safey 
trust its genuine interests to the keeping of those who represent the national 
interest . . . Only by faith in an efficient national organization and by an ex¬ 
clusive and aggressive devotion to the national welfare can the American 
democratic ideal be made good.” 31 

It is entirely possible, as a number of historians have shown to discover 
the internal inconsistencies in progressive thinking and the differences be¬ 
tween various leaders or intellectuals. While sometimes suggestive of the 
sources of tension in the progressive movement, these studies fail to explain 
the perceptions of the people of that day that progressives had a vital com¬ 
monality that linked their efforts together. “One of the most inspiring move¬ 
ments in human history is now in progress,” wrote political scientist Frede¬ 
rick A Cleveland in 1913. Moreover, the general style that emphasized some¬ 
times conflicting private organizations dedicated to the public interest was 
symptomatic of a more fundamental agreement that such groups could and 
should advance the public interest and especially temper the conflict between 
social demands and individualism. 32 

lust to have thought and felt as they did, and to have expressed them¬ 
selves would have made the progressives significant in American history. But 
beyond that, they took action on the basis of their beliefs. Many of their 
endeavors it is true, resulted in little accomplishment and were essentially 
bureaucratic exercises in an increasingly bureaucratic society. Other ventures, 
however, had profound effects upon the lives of many Americans, and on 
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that basis the progressives, their beliefs, and their accomplishments were and 
are of major importance. 


e progressives’ record shows that those reforming Americans tended to 
have very broad and inclusive approaches to social problems. The historians’ 
error of emphasizing political events has been particularly misleading by 
obscuring the diversity and heterogeneity of the progressives’ effective con¬ 
cerns. The Country Life Commission, for instance, was given a comprehensive 
charge and then went on to investigate homemaking, education, buying and 
selling, communication, organizations, land (tenancy and rent), farm labor 
finance, public health, and social life-an imposingly nonpolitical analysis of 
the constituents of Americans’ existence. 33 

The agency through which the progressives usually effected change was the 
traditional American voluntary organization. Just as economic development 
was based in large part upon private parties operating through private entities 
so reformers utilized voluntary groups to mobilize both leadership and mone- 
tary support. Each of these organizations existed fundamentally to change 
the behavior of Americans in a certain limited area, usually by means of per¬ 
suasion, so that educational programs were common to all of the efforts. 
Because of the progressives’ increasingly sophisticated views of the causes of 
particular evils, they often ventured far afield in attempts to overcome those 
evils. The confluence and cumulation of the programs, both old and new 
that constituted the coherence of the movement therefore tended to appear 
in the form of comprehensive meliorism. The organizations, with their wide 
range of goals, were the cutting edge of reform, and the achievement of many 
of those goals the measure of progressivism. 


TypicaMy the earner efforts, such as the peace and settlement house move¬ 
ments, all of which coalesced into progressivism, continued with a vigor de- 
rived from social reinforcement. 34 Marginal groups such as the antituber- 
culosis societies found themselves suddenly in the mainstream. And some of 
the older groups rewrote their history to show that they were "progressive" 
in an earlier period. Such were the health officers of New York City who had 
been collaborating with political bosses interested in patronage matters: when 
progressivism became fashionable, the health officials cast off their involve¬ 
ment with compromising politics and pretended that they had always been 

the purest of reformers, in effect denying the impact of the spirit of the times 
upon them. 3 


ew groups with new hopes flourished. The nationalization of reform like 
the nationalization of business, involved a dramatic shift in scale and aspira¬ 
tion. National,” embodying both aspirations to aggrandizement and cultural 
nationalism, was the first word in the names of many of the most conspicu¬ 
ous reform organizations such as the National Civic Federation. 36 Indeed, the 
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tional society that!blossomed *3™°^' f ° r ^ ° rganiza - 

tween social workers and businessmen » Sn T^ 6 3 " d 3 collabora tion be- 
osis and venereal diseases combined the socbd “T 3 ' 8 " 5 against fubercu- 
Improvement of diet and "health haWts^n With ph y si cians. 39 

t3 t ° f the uplifters - Special campaign uchT ^ '' 6pKSented a - a i°r 

milk to the cities, were especially effective 40 M 3n3ns ' n f supplies °f Pure 
Physical environment, too, were undertaken . M ygeneral iterations of the 
Basic social institutions were another f P f n for the sake of health, 
and antidivorce campaigners wanted to strength reformers - B °th pro- 
and anti-venereal disease campaigners came toVT ^ fam ' ,y ' General purity 
way to make monogamy work Thev saw < f r* ^ S6X educa tion as the best 
the best preventive of both d sease andTm, T?™ marriage as only 
va«on of the family. Thus w1"ng o p os a‘^ ^ “ We " ' 

tnbuted to both health and marriage Labor ref a " d preventing 1d *ease con- 
too, invoked the sanctity of the familv as * 5 of var V'ng interests, 

action or another. 41 The churches increasi . 3rgument for one course of 
gospel in general and in social regeneration in V b f eCa ™ e involved in the social 
of the Men and Religion Fo^ln u ' n 1912 the congress 

tions have become so closely related to ethical The ° d “ rellgious <)ues- 
the line of demarcation between the secular anH T"* ^ m ° ral issues that 
erased.” 4 - The schools, entmsted with a ran dlv 35 SUch « has b <*n 

both as objects of reform, as professionalizatin^ expanding clientele, served 
through Which many of the progres ses booed ^ astl ’ e ™« 

nently. 43 Through such agencies as set7 e me n t uo,° “ P " ‘ 6 " ation pe ™ a ' 
education, too, expanded dramaticaliroften n the^r 3 YMCA ’ 3dU,t 
way of life of the urban masses although 7v h ' nterest ° f reforming the 
effective establishment of the county °7 3 ' S0 the 

tion and improvement institutions Basic charit ® ^ ° ther nJral educa - 

reorganized, and invigorated fcTthe ^ 

for the un - 

new competition” represent^effons toST’u^^"i ' nstitutions - ‘‘The 

nate extreme competitive practices that b P Lf> a “ ° f play and elimi- 
cracy and industrial welfare took root in the M , a"c° ° ne ' ' ndustrial dem °- 
• Workmen's compensation schemes and I ° St3tes before World War 
reformers and businessmen together 44 Thf V?® from the efforts of 

together. The gospel of efficiency and scientific 
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management spread from the 'ndustnal^plant and. ^2^ of parts ; 

Nor was the pursuit of efflc,enc . Y me ^ ie t ies helped implement during World , 

and products that the engineering actua |i y reduced production costs j 

war I had already, a few years earlie, ac ua, y ^ . p many « 

Rationalization” within bu * neSS a J^;mp U | S e appeared in multifarious , 

Within the professions the pr g broaden the na ture of professiona 
guises. Reformers tried particula Y d en g in eering, and to 

functioning, most notably in Jessional behavior in Amen- 

refine the nature of professionalism P d was t he revolution in 

medical education following the P dynamics of progressivism. 

professional behavior itselfwas clo« *» Y^ , ife in gene ral. The 
Many of the reforms had o Qn concern for both efficiency 

conservation movement, for signif , ca nt legacies of the era. Al¬ 
and environment, was one o in the twentieth century and 

tempts to adjust children to hve rewar g of reform ers in edu- 

t0 become socialized and “°P er "* e ake the physical environment more 

cation. Housing reformersattempt fo-ke* pj ^ ^ 

rSTiSTS ..—°< “ 

America and reform American habits was ^ were ripe for a new 

t h e American scene suggested m l 911 the time did not entirely 

prophet to arise in the United S a es P ? ^ above> concre te achieve- 

discount the idea. In ma " Y meetings propaganda dissemination, and 

other form°a| d orga e nTzatlon'a P | efforts are^ “Jan awe»medemonstration 

of the' power^detennined r private citizens working together to effect social 

change on a targe scale. . ., can history lists the federal government 

Any general textbook m A present progressivism. Antitrust 

policies and enactments that P' e ^ J tition in interstate commerce appear 

efforts and attempts to rationale p pro-labor union actions and 

prominently in these hsts, along with prolab ^ ^ P ^ ^ prohibition 
incidental items such as thei Man J progressive, sometimes not. Most 
Sometimes imperialism is cha a " te " nts on P the state and local levels: work- 

city manager and commission systems. h impr essive. But the fact 

„rrr t “ - - - —- •“ ““ ^ 
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^ tUre - or judiciary, or some specific law S 3 eXecutive ’ legis- 
Repeatedly, good government advocatedbui f T? ab ° Ut needed Ganges. 

• of oth ^s. The many attempt° W " expectat “" 5 and 

ably wise and public spirited, in contrast to <‘t h ! *' P^ple-presum- 

the reformers’ good will and optimism But the mte [ e f a «bute to 
ecus persons' entering politics was an ’ Ut the overwhe| ming result of right- 
defeat for virtue. It is no doubt"y m b 0 li^hff T^ KC ° rd ° f 

reform/*® ^ ^ may ° r ° f *>*, 

government that fe^d^t “^pleTm^d to^ m"** 1 ” s™ UCh diStrust of 
i f ° r 3 priva ‘ a alternative had been T by hf °" a Precedent 

women who could not vote were attempting1f moVement ’ in which 
homes to strengthen basic social in« utCs wh *" influe " ca of 
o enforce decency and to protect Z femilv t h g ° Vernment s failed even 
purity crusade, including the Women’s Christ' p ™ ate reform groups of 
mothers’ movement, attempted to 1b£^ h ? np ^ Union and 
social environment that would cause the rhi/ h h ° me and com munity 
Public spirited, and strong. 5 * Throughout tH *° gr ° W Up to be Pure, 
continued to show their mistrust of govern mem , pr0g [ essive years reformers 
upon nonpolitical agencies and Lhtutiomtomate Primary reliance 
reformers did not, for the most part shy 1, ™hor,sm effective. The 
cracy in the private sector; indeed the princiZl ff ° m 0rganization or bureau- 

worked, organized groups were P aJ agencies through which they 

Korman points out, one of the mo^rtLtfn^ A " d * ^ 

Which reformers imposed their ideas on ofhe lnd effective agencies through 
employer. Industrial firms, by providing a wort Amer,cans was the private 
the exercise of power, permitted progressive to Iby’ a,ternativa for 

The progressives’ aversion to government was t bypass P ollt ical processes. 52 
an experience that dim in ishef dramaticallyIt’ erefore baSed on experience, 
of the political history of that era V *** ,mportance and significance 

therefore an error. It is true that many Amerir ?'?* of P ro 8 r essivism is 
ism and socialism. And many Americans did ^ adl \" red Ger man cameral- 
state wouid have to intervenemore7 , ve v *° think tha ‘«*» neutral 

and freedom in society and so become V 1 mainta m traditional liberty 
tudes of progressives tow" d«l ^ T' BU ‘ ( ° P ° rtray tba «* 
amb,valence is to distort ^movement bev d poweras any thing beyond 
-deal,’’ wrote David Graham Phillips asearly “° Ur nat ''° nal 

famed and feared for bluster and appetite ^ hut' 5 ’ if n0t 3 powerful st ate, 

appetite ... but manhood and womanhood. 


zs =r»»-r;sris;.ts:; 
“rl*--*& =* 1 

rs ;r ££ * -">s^ «a 

=rar.^-=s 

the selfishness that the ref " *^4" P assoc iations represented a eounter- 
the nartv and spoils system. The volunta y of the purity and tem- 

force to regular parties and sotnetimes asjn the political changes 

perance movements, to the churls “^’Initiative and referendum, were 
associated with progressive, (although the innovations wer 

intentionally subversive of P art,san P . t the reformers themselves). Non- 
sometimes turned back and “*f state law were other tactics 

partisan elections and the ine ff Ic iency and self-serving par - 

rzszsz&zzz* -- 

■rsa'- r * srJZSSPS™ 

distinguished progressive from Am differed from other reforms 

New Deal, however. The progressive>m ^ particularly because of t e 
and the era differed from times defor clyde G riffen has shown that 
cualS of the moral fervor of tPe .'Z individual movements that 
hoth within the churches and within m V J a culture in which 

3e UP the whole, 

-srsi—u— 
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hegemony, for a fewTea^^/a progress * 0 “h' 3 '" ^ S ° Cial basis for the 
whose leadership set them apart even in politic ne rh'° n_the y ° Ung people 
nineteenth century when there existed a !n ‘ , , Tbey S rew U P in the late 
sentiment and behavior from theological orthod T^ tbatseparated 
a consensus idealism, worked out in practiced h J° a re markable extent 

mothers’ movements, pervaded the middle I uch forms as the purity and 

came of age in the decades of intenr 3SSes ' Most of the Progressives 

lies devoted themselves to decency sdfTZr feelmg Whe " * he better fam '- 
Voung Henry Morgenthau, Sr. who w! ! TT’ and altruism - Eve " 
remembered being inspired by "a vision 0 f ° I f / Pr ° testant mainstream, 
welfare of others.” Benjamin Flower in 1901 / ° f Unselflsh devotion to the 
band of young men and women who are conse eCOgn,zed “ a rapidly growing 
of man and the making of a higher iuster a a ?*'" 8 thelr lives t0 the service 
Perkins, later of progressive po Ge0 ^ "■ 

:\zp 

development of the Irish ethnic grouo of th! t gr ° Up res P° ns e to the 
of the WASPs in imposing standards upo n thf CentUry Peri ° d ' The success 
sequently to attempt to impose those Tand h ° Wn gr ° Up led them co "- 
Likewise, numerous commentators have described 5 ^ Jpon . the e "tire culture, 
interventionism as a drive to extend WASP 'nb ' Can imperialis m and 
Progressivism can be understood themf P ' ‘ ure t0 the whole world . 58 
cultural movement that agitated the entire 35 — CUl ' nination of 3 general 
The moral idealism of the reform eenpr t* S ° C,ety before World War I. 

social developments of the new century Tn anincmas'^ ^ 0ther general 
dependent society, bureaucratic organization and SyC ° mpleXandinter - 

areas of American life at least as much asTn uoiift flourishe d in aM 

,and more worked out their own specializations ® r ° ups ' As Americans more 
tended to view their roles in that societv in ° f f “ nCt,on m society, they 
functionary could negate self-interest and nth rmS ** ftjnction - T he ideal 
tioning as a service to society. In innumerable 7 l" tere5tS and view his func- 
supposed to represent an interest found l " stances appointees who were 
cratic role and advocating courses of actiln VSS - P ' ayi " g inStead 3 bureau - 

etforts of Progressive the professionals 


j 

18 progressivism , 

were most easily identifiable i 

AS professionals, they embodied thei ideat wome n of the help.ng I 

gymen, educators, and social ^^The progressive movement in 

professions—were P^^L^^ professionalization in all of Ameru 

tum accelerated the general trend tere$ted ser vice an d coupling it with 

can life by popularizing the goal socia! wo rk and engineering. The 

social approbation, most ~ way into many areas of Ameri- 

idea, of a vocation as a' profes,on found ,« J ^ ^ ideal , even for 
can existence and “med with it at le«t ents of the culture, 

stir zsssz r s - u-.—- 

idealism and enthusiasm of reformers. fervQr was that the progressive 

The practical result of all distinguished the prewar phenom- 

movement embodied animmed, Y h contemporary English reform- 

enon from any comparable reform terme ^ as the Americans, 

ers> for example although h ^, P on a broa d social front. Their reform 
were unable to take action ef reform, by contrast, was marked 

proved to be merely rhetorical. Amman ltjseasy eno ugh to laugh 

by not only enthusiasm but also frant. Y who thought him a 

- fj^".d ««-“ - —» 

combination of St. active organization. 

did show their commitment in effor sugge sts that the progres- 

Such immediacy and commitme ability to change the world, 

sives possessed an unusual confidence ism was the essential force 

And they were confident. Mor “ Ve ^ much s0 as to demand explana- 

behind both aspiration and achievement 

tion. . . rhetoric, the progressives were not 

Despite their sometimes simph h ^ ^ attempt> for example, so 

naive. Nor was their optimism na . ^ ^ profit motive out of it. Like- 

much to get rid of prostitution with the drinking of alcoholic 

wise they did not attempt:so much to Y^ ^ than 

beverages as to get at the P~ f 'teers m ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ phy s,cal 

lize the lazy Southerners P S reformers were as willing 

burdens that disadvantaged so m -Y Peo^ movement as t0 try to 

to attack hereditary liabilities ‘ ® ot her reforms. The literature 

improve the environment by m f ns °* 3 tedly show ed that the leaders, at 
as well as the activity of the reformers repeatedly ^ ^ ^ and of history . 

least, were often aware of the com ^ Qf . |)s rather than correcting result®, 
InTtr.ead°ers-To"o 0 n n s of causation moved their programs toward the 
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long range-hence their attention to the upbringing and environment of chil¬ 
dren even more than of misguided adults already set in their ways. It is par¬ 
ticularly in the light of the progressives’ sophistication that their optimism 
demands explanation. 

The inspiration for reform was science, broadly understood to embrace 
also technology and medicine. And the inspiration was not theoretical but 
very real to those people. The contrast with earlier reform movements under¬ 
lines the practicality of progressives. Where the vegetarians of the 1840’s, 
whatever stimulation they may have received from technological innovation, 
had promised long life and female suffrage, men of 1900 saw both old and 
young rescued from the grave by new surgical techniques. Where there was in 
an earlier day promise of governmental reform, in 1903 the Wright brothers’ 
flight had actually taken place. Electricity entered into everyday life, far 
more eloquent than visions of a republican utopia. What for years had been 
promise—largely the promise of political institutions-became, in the twen¬ 
tieth century, performance in nonpolitical areas. The performance was not 
casual or expectable. The ability of physicians suddenly to arrest diphtheria 
and permit a dying child to breathe once more and recover was a miracle 
comparable with those described in the Bible. Science had justified both 
extravagant hopes and men’s beliefs in their own power to change the world 
Moreover, the changes often involved the details of existence and gave per¬ 
sonal meaning to optimism about transforming American life. 63 

Science in the Progressive Era had many public aspects. By themselves 
the material achievements of the generation before 1906 provided concrete 
evidence of the almost unlimited possibilities of change. But the scientific 
attitude was abstracted and translated into two strategies that were applied 
to nontechnical areas of endeavor: the cult of efficiency and the use of the 
expert. In fact the wonders of pure science were not generally a part of the 
usual conception of science held by the educated public, except when exter¬ 
nal signs of prestige such as Nobel prizes and research endowments suggested 
esteem for science on the part of men of affairs. 64 

Efficiency embodied a number of attributes that added up to hardwork¬ 
ing, profitable, competent, and socially harmonious individuals and groups. 
As in the scientific management movement, progressives conceived of effi¬ 
ciency as the rational maximization of result for effort and organization- 
and planning and rational control to that end constituted “science ” This 
objective use of intelligence was the nexus between science and the popular 

conceptions of science, particularly technology and the results of tech¬ 
nology. 05 

In so far as the reformers held in common any ideal of technique, the most 
striking allegiance they showed was to the expert in the service of uplift or 
democracy (the latter sometimes known as the “Wisconsin idea”). Herbert 
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Croly, in his eloquent verbalization, The Promise of American Life ' (1909), 
set up the scientists’ way of proceeding as the model for citizenship. o 
scientist as such has anything to gain by the use of inferior methods or by the 
production of inferior work. There is only one standard for all sc.ent.f.c 
investigators-the highest standard. . . .” 66 By using experts m all aspects 
of American life, the progressives expected to bring the generalized benefits 
of disinterested science to the entire society. The socialist William English 
Walling in 1911 looked with approval upon the direction that progressive 
reform was tending: “Science is becoming more consciously pragmatic, more 
consciously concerned with the service of man. ... And this is the science 
which now has the unqualified support and respect of the most able and ad¬ 
vanced scientists of the time.” 67 

The objectivity of the scientist was embodied in the tendency of members 
of professions, as noted above, to avow their dedication to unselfish service 
and technical objectivity. As professionals foreswore personal gain, their 
expertise could serve a democratic society without the self-interest that 
would otherwise corrupt and discredit such an elite. For this rapidly growing 
extremely influential segment of society, the ideals of unselfish service and 
efficiency served to validate both personal and social goals. And in organiza¬ 
tions they tended to reinforce the process of bureaucratization. 

Later generations who believed that interest groups and big government 
constituted the one true model for reform did draw inspiration from the 
progressives, but only in some of the rhetoric and some of the tactics and 
vision of their predecessors. The voluntary organizations could be viewed as 
pressure groups-but only if each group was turned into a selfish interest 
group 68 Voluntary organizations pursuing altruistic ends are decidedly dif- 
ferent from interest groups representing the self-serving demands of the New 
Deal and post-New Deal broker state. Chambers of commerce and trade asso¬ 
ciations, which also flourished early in the twentieth century, were not of the 
same category as the Urban League or Mental Hygiene Society. If by some 
magic ■’ wrote social gospeller Walter Rauschenbusch in 1914, "business life 
could be plucked out of our total social life in all its raw selfishness, and 
isolated on an island, unmitigated by any other factors of our life, that island 
would immediately become the object of a great foreign mission crusade for 
all Christendom.” 69 

The cultural nationalism of the early twentieth century easily translated 
into identifying with an enhanced federal government, as was indicated by 
the common ground often noted between the New Nationalism and the New 
Deal. Likewise cultural nationalism contributed to the growing eclipse of 
local and regional nonconformity, another process hastened and blessed by 

WASP reformers. . . 

Perhaps most intriguing of the progressive legacies was the vision that for 
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thatm. Norcomenrw"th h glTO'S S mla s h ° Uld ^h Specialist t0 do away with 
and public campaigns, the progressives awthe^ “iJ 0 * embodied in laws 
member of society to educate to uplift and P ° SS ; b "' ty ° f reacbi "g every 
anti-venereal disease campaigns were both ^ antitubercul °s's and 

person, that is, every carrier of disease re e ardle« P f n f if eat ' nS eVery infected 
and the costs involved. This techni^ ZZ 'Z nUmberS Of persons 
services for each and every citizen was at th h '" g Special Potions and 
strategy and at the same ZecZtZed h * ° f later sta ‘^ 
bureaucratic society that camp in d ■ ma l° r controlling device of the 
- 7 ° Particularly th'e ^tury Amerh 

Pioneered individual care and control But thev " lge " t * amo1 ^ Progressives 
voluntary organizations operating for aim,' ? W ° rked p ™ ari| y through 

valent attitud«“ ' ” te ^ eld the Progressives' already ambi- 

bodies estranged many, who typfca ,'v mov^ " S ° f both state *" d local 
cacy Of purely private endeavor or the Am^ ' nt °,?' ther d ' s Wusioned advo- 
another group saw in the wartime leranc' 0 "" k Uberties Union - Sti " 
political barriers to social reconstruction § a Y * ch * nce to b VP ass the usual 
the executive for reformist purposes Such ref ““ the enhanced Powers of 
the power of an intelligent public but did not * ypiCally '° St faith in 
ship by an enlightened elite. 71 These various ex SUrrender the idea °f leader- 
fact contributed to the disintegration ofherpr" 6 "^ With S oyer "™nt in 
ness and self-centeredness of the 1920's Consensus in *he divisive- 

*- - 

A number of important spokesmen for the mm/ ° f ° P ,ft assoc,ati °ns died, 
art’s sake or some similarly pure atemnt ~ ent u witbd ™ into art for 
strive for the ideal. 77 Muckrakers of T\1 ? W,tb Passive roots, to 
serves, aimed their criticisms at “stuoiditv 2 35 R ' Chard K Pells ob - 
others suffered disiilusionments of vaZsiLs ^ vul S arity -” 

Harold Stearns in 1919 summed up a common ’ *, vanous consequences, 

ualization of American reform in the " ^ reConce P‘' 

Both our inteilectuals C ami l our , creativiTltorary^m^ 1 ' 5531 *^ 6 ** mere «<1“l*l«on 

cendental towers of isolation. But American lib/T "T emergin S fr °™ their Trans- 
against . . .. -one the heritage of race-hatred " ? , tW ° bad herita S es t0 Aght 
negro problem, making for intolerance; the other S T ° f ^ unackn °wledged 
or the attempt to use a native idealism for s^dfic '!"£!?* ° f perwr,ed ™°n>lbm 
for coercon. Such, in brief, seems to me the strenvrh a i.' 0 " 5 ’ in its tur " 

liberalism as it met the challenge of 1914 » P " gth and the fra S"ity of American 
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This was the “liberal” view ‘hat ^vTme'ntT'T*e P‘°S res f“ e 

Atr«&--sSRS 25 ! 

• Pro rontinued, and indeed tn Hprhert Hoover in i 

Progressive tra conunueu, career ot rierDeii 

importance in the 1920's m generaUnd ^ represented an enl.ght- 

narticular. Industrial welfare and bus , 4 When the New Deal 

5hT«2pr~ 

diminished significantly. criticized the progressives in 

A number of historians who in ater strengths, accomplishments, 

ahistorical ^-1^^ ^^^' prog ressives were 
and significances of the pre-Wor d War. _ of life on other 

Tot lower class, and they did ^^a^upper classes traditionally 

people. The voluntary association is Butto suggest that the changes were 

used to help control the tow - "J,“ of a ®ts who carried them out 
good or bad simply because of the attrtud of the progressives was, 

would be purely ad hominem argumen tionS) to change the living 

by placing primary reliance on voluntay « education and persuasion 
habits of most Americans. The organs observe safety regulations 

and sometimes typeset coercion o ^h peop ^^^ be havior in 

and not to spit, and to coerce those who ^ ^ prudent> educated WASP, 
spite of explanations that woul ct for cu itural variation than 

That the progressives had som® ^ ‘ , evant t0 the causes and consequen- 
sentimental later generations, is Y 

ces of a major reform P ro S‘ am . , h in t heir own times, thought the 
Likewise, later critics, tmpat,ent of chang conservative Pert 

progressives worthy of scorn Ibecau etheyw^ ^ who ^ Randolph 
haps the young intellectuals o „ misled later readers. In fact the 

Bourne thought of themselYes a d ( n bas i c institutions, like any con- 

reformers were interested in ^ t heir dedication to justice, did not 

servatives. And the hierarchYj alt hough the term uplift 

envisage any overturn of the 0 ^*** N o doubt m?ny £ 

reform was necessary p 

Nation, with emphasis upon the preservation ^ wbo argue tb at the pro- 
Still another line of cntlc ' SI " ' that they failed to achieve completely 

gressives did not make enough chang question , s not whether 

all of their own goals. inc * 












V?' *•“ f 2«” ‘"•’‘■"w.t. 

To save and strengthen the family and tradit1 lons > the V attacked others, 

w. hng to break taboos and undermTne the d h m ° ra ' S ’ the reformers 
vate ownership of business and a traditional bh Sta " dard - T ° preserve Prf- 
gressives were willing to set limits tn m ■ • ° r s ^ stern ' business pro- 
to begin systems of welfare capitalism ToTr'^t l ° together > and 

gressives subverted political parties Thele and " ,° Pe " SOCiety > the P™- 
gest that, in that generation, conservatism ma ^ ° f '° ther chang ^ sug- 

unless defined very flexibly. Probably it is 1 ha f been 3 ma ' or f °me 
Hofstadter and Samuel P. Hays and charac er,V h *° fo,low R i<*ard 
S-V .nsciences who wo^d 

littled them by sL^^thM pub!ic-spfritecfact nf * Sh ' Utter da y eritics be¬ 
thel comfortably well off people wouM profit fr ^ rea " y **«vl«*- 
rnanagers of organizations would benefit from 500131 StaMity ’ thatth ^ 
that businesses would make more money in an '«. r “ Smg bur eaucratization, 
have been portmyed as downwardly moWle neo fT S ° Cfety ' Prog tessives 
m order *> reverse social processes rt l? ' Wh ° Were exalti " g ^erts 
monopoly. And of course they were damnZ bUSme5smen be "t °n greater 
advocating central government and/or ™tu al‘Tf * ** " 0t ' nVariably 

social problems, which fact in itself eneender P . Ura,lstlc solutions to all 
business ''liberal” historians that "interests” w SUSp,C,0n on tbe Part of anti- 
For all of these doubt. J '"“rests were at work. 

answer. First, progressivism involved^anv'a ^ Cr ' tiCS ’ tW ° faCtS are e " ou gh 
every major social institution-exceot in l Pe ° tS of American life, including 
And, second, the progressives leftthind CrnTT’ government, 

cific accomplishments. All of them were producer nUmber of s Pe- 
and complex historical forces. P 1 of both human aspiration 

peS ten years] ° f 3 m ° ment time - 

values united with hard facts of scientificand Tt °? WASP ethnic «™up 
this union of the idealistic and the efficient d techno,oglcal change. "It is 
Bourne in 19)3, "that gives the movement te h"!d '" te " ectual Ra " d olph 
serious youth of to-day.”™ The result of th ^ W u" th ® disinteres “d and 
unselfishness as has been seen in history oner “ mb ' natlon wa s as pure an 

“ 1 " n • *“ - w-CtZ’S'S 
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ESSAY 

by John D. Buenker* 


The Progressive^ Era, Peter Filene wrote in "An Obituary for the ■Progres- 
ive ovement, seems to have been characterized by shifting coalitions 
around different issues, with the specific nature of those coalitions varying on 
eraf State and local levels, from region to region and from the first to the 
second decade of the century." Aithough this positive definihon of the dyna 
mics of progressive reform has received scant notice compared to Filene’s 

^the'"prdgrfssT*' 0 " ° f ^ m ° Vement conce P‘ and his b °'d conclusion that 
the progressive movement never existed ” both Io?ir 3n H tho 

»,,* „ ara , »„.« , h , 

vides a much more comprehensive explanation of the period than the one 
ha he laid to rest. Viewing the era as the work of shifting coalittons rathe 
than of a single movement has the potential for reconciling most of the cur 
rently conflicting interpretations and of encompassing nearly all of the 
groups, values and programs that were plainly at work. 1 

The proponents of the “progressive movement” interpretation have gene 
rally centered it ,n an amorphous middle class of professionals intellectuals 

well fide'iTT"’ W , h ° Were a ' m0St exclusivel V British-American stock 
Engird eduCated 1 and “ t0Uched b T ‘belong religious hand of New 

England. The numerous disputes that have arisen over motivation back 

ofTif’ Pr ° gramS ' and resuits have orally been resolved under the umbrella 
f this movement, even though the evidence often defies such characteriza- 

ver^^'of'^Wiscondn^arksk^Sifmmer MernorIal Foundation and the Uni- 

This essay is a state" teceX U^To^TJT ** ^ finanC ' al SUppo «- 
reform that I am currently undertaking 1 ° f Pr< “ Era 
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SiV Effort! to establish a common social type have proved to be largely on- | 
rewarding. "Progressive profiles” or "collective biographies" have established 
that many activist organizations were heavily populated by t e natlV ®> r ° 
tan! middle class, but similar studies in numerous locations have demon¬ 
strated that these reformers differed little from many acknowledged con¬ 
servatives of the day with respect to class education, nativityor 
siderations As Samuel Hays has observed, “one cannot-explam the d stmc 
live behavior of people in terms of characteristics which are not distinctive to 
them ” Nor have these profiles proved that their subjects had the influence 
political skills and votes to enact legislation. 3 Other Riolan havertincove ed 
evidence of reformist activity among segments of society that not even the 
most elastic definition of a native, Protestant, middle class movement could 

possibly encompass. The urban, foreign stock working *l^range 
society formerly held to be part of the “potent mass that limited the range 

and achievements of the American Progressive,’’ has been1 S “rtriaTstates‘ 
tributed significantly to the success of reform in several key industrial states. 
Asignificantrole in at least some areas has been claimed for midwestern 
German-American Catholics, Socialists, organized labor, social and business 
“nd former Populists all of whom fall outside the pale of a native, 

P ot stant middle class movement. "Movements with tolerable progressive 
credentials ” Lewis Gould has recently written, “have been found in the 
agrarian South among machine politicians in the city, within technical and 
professiona^groups, the military,^ arts, as well as in the more familiar 

el1V Sma| S | °unit e^ectoraTanalyses in three states have produced solid evidence 
that the constituencies backing reform candidates and ™ easures * 
states were neither homogeneous nor constant. Michal P, Rogin and 
Shtver have shown that Hiram Johnson and the progressive Republicans in 

reform measures except prohibition and resembled closely the Ku Klux Klan 
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vote of 1924. Support for acknowledged reform measures came instead from 
the former hotbeds of Populism, especially among urban labor and mine 
workers who voted heavily Socialist and Democratic during the Progressive 
Era. In Wisconsin, Roger Wyman has concluded, urban middle class and upper 
middle class wards leaned toward stalwart candidates, whiie Scandinavians, 
farmers, and German urban workers provided much greater electoral support 
for LaFoliette and his successors. “In terms of both program and support,” 
Wyman insists, “progressivism was an extremely complex and amorphous 
movement, held together by tenuous political alliances which had ethnic, 
economic, geographic, and personal roots.” 5 

Nor have efforts to discern a common set of values or a coherent program 
among acknowledged reformers proved any more fruitful. Even among native, 
Protestant, middle class activists, such attempts have either produced ideas 
so general as to be held by practically everyone or so ambiguous and even 
contradictory, as to foreclose the possibility that members of the same move¬ 
ment could hold them simultaneously. Some have viewed its members as 
motivated primarily by idealism and altruism. The status revolution school 
has seen them seeking to recoup the prestige lost by the rise of big business 
and the urban masses. Yet another group, equally committed to the move¬ 
ment concept, has discovered not an old elite trying to reassert lost values, 
but a new one, trying to affirm a new order. For them, reform meant the 
realization of such bureaucratic and professional goals as systematization, 
rationalization and efficiency, an outlook that bound them together against 
all those forces which represented unpredictability and instability. Even 
among a handful of prominent Progressive Era intellectuals, Daniel Levine 
found that “they did not share a body of fundamental assumptions about 
man, society, government and the good life.” They “saw not the same social 
reality, but social realities of very different sorts.” Virtually every significant 
issue of the era drove deep fissures into the ranks of the very group that was 
supposed to constitute the heart of the “progressive movement.” 6 

Other segments of society pursued reform from far different value systems. 
Foreign stock reformers were motivated by a mixture of their Old and New 
World experiences. In the old country the family, the community, the village, 
the guild and the landlord had restricted their opportunity for socioecono¬ 
mic advancement, but had also assumed some measure of obligation for their 
well-being. In those countries touched by the industrial revolution, its impact 
had been partially ameliorated by conservative social classes and institutions. 
The welfare state emerged much earlier in Europe than in the United States. 
In America immigrants benefited from the ministrations of the ward boss, 
the clergy, and the fraternal and benevolent societies that gave material aid 
and sought to preserve distinctive values and customs. Catholicism, Judaism, 
the eastern Orthodox religions, and Lutheranism had never adjusted to capi- 
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talist values as completely as had the various offshoots of Calvinism which 
were the major American denominations. Their clergy also generally pre- 
f erred to leave alcohol, gambling, and other human vices to the individual 
conscience guided by the Church. Less influenced by the Enlightenment and 
the Protestant ethic, they had little faith in the perfectibility of man and 
society, but they did believe in amelioration. “A coherent community struc¬ 
ture,” Herbert Gutman has found, “allowed these lower-class, first-and- 
second-generation immigrants enough leverage to begin to humanize the 
emerging industrial social system.” Southern Populists, Socialists, and Mid¬ 
western Insurgents proceeded from still other value systems. 7 

Nor was there a single “progressive” program. The label “progressive 
reform” has been affixed to efforts to increase popular political participation 
as well as to those to turn government over to a group of experts immune 
from electoral politics. Dealing with the problem of big business through 
trust-busting, through regulation, or through public ownership have all been 
designated as progressive solutions. Reformers have been portrayed as sympa¬ 
thetic to the rise of organized labor as well as hostile toward it, as fostering 
the growth of the welfare state as well as resisting it. Those who sought to 
legislate conformity to established cultural norms have been held equally 
progressive with those who opposed such measures. What was the “progres¬ 
sive” side of such issues as prohibition, Sunday blue laws, immigration re¬ 
striction, disfranchisement and segregation? Some scholars have termed such 
cultural legislation as aberrational, while others have seen the same measures 
as a logical outgrowth of the reform impulse. Nomenclature, as David M. 
Kennedy has observed, “can be stretched over such vast expanses of time and 
temperament only at the expense of descriptive accuracy.” 8 

Despite the difficulties, most Progressive Era historians have held on to the 
concept of a movement. Some have sought to account for the apparent dis¬ 
crepancies by positing the existence of two or more such movements, each 
retaining a basic native, Protestant, middle class character. Thus there have 
been analyses of political versus social progressives, uncompromising versus 
middle-of-the-road progressives, traditionalists versus moderns, New Freedom 
versus New Nationalism, eastern versus mid western-southern progressivism, 
and nativists versus cultural liberals. All of these have been essentially intra¬ 
mural distinctions that have failed to reconcile most of the glaring contra¬ 
dictions or accommodate the wide variety of reformers who did not fit the 
urban, middle class, native Protestant mold. “When historical evidence resists 
the historian so resolutely,” Filene has argued persuasively, “one must ques¬ 
tion the categories being used.” Small wonder that Levine has concluded 
that “the word ‘Progressive' has been used in so many ways that it has lost 
all clear meaning except as a designation for a particular time period or a 
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particular political party. As a description of either an ideology or a political 

program, I find it worthless and misleading.” 9 

l00Se ’ Sh . ifting coalitions “ffef from few of the conceptualiz¬ 
ing d,sab.lrt.es associated with a coherent movement. Coalitions are by de- 
imtion, temporary. They are not limited to any single social type. They 
require no fundamental agreement upon values or motives; factions with 
significant^ different outlooks on life can usually find limited areas of 

MichTTti iat '? n . and cooperation. -To make a coalition,” the philosopher 
Michael Novak has observed, “mutual love is not required. Mutual respect, 

onto th "Tff nSed ’ W ' H d °'” A S ' ngle pr °P° sal could easily find its way 
P' atfor ms Of organizations with little else in common and be sup 
ported by them for a number of different, and even contradictory, motives 
All that ,s necessary ,s that a sufficient number of people agree upon this 
particular measure here and now, no matter how they arrived at that point or 
where they might go later. The notion of shifting reform coalitions requires 

from nart mg f at k “P*" 56 ° f descri P tive accuracy.” It dismisses no group 
f om participation because it fails to meet preconceived standards of class 
ethnic, y, or belief. Because the make-up of coalitions varies over time and 
p ce, there is no mandate to make what happened in California square ex¬ 
actly with what occurred in Rhode Island or to view the situation in 1914 as 

lition S s n nT SS H y rK Wh u* '*"** ,n 1906 ' ,n shor t, the concept of dynamic coa¬ 
litions provides the best hope of resolving most of the apparent conflicts and 

operatTng.>o SSmg mL " titUde ° f gr ° UpS ; m ° tiVeS ’ and programs that *ere 

The politics of compromise, conciliation, and coalition have been the hall- 
mark of the American system from the beginning. The Constitution itself 
resulted from a senes of compromises between large states and small, between 
commercial and agncultural interests, between Slaveowners and employers of 
free labor. The framers of the document established ground rules to contain 
economic, sectional and religious differences, and give them room to interact 
peacefully In The Federalist, Madison specifically rejected as “impracticable” 
the notion that national unity could ever be accomplished by “giving to every 
Citizen the same opinions, the same passions and the same interests ” hI 

tion” d h Crea fr mStea n processes for controlling the possible ill effects of “fac¬ 
tion^ by allowing disputants to interact. Political parties, too, emerged as 
nomdeological vehicles for electing men and distributing the spoils of office 
concerned with ticket balancing and issue fuzzing. “Ordinarily ” political 
scientist Robert Dah, has argued, “the making of government pol icies S ire! 
a coalition of different sets of leaders who have diverging goals ” as well as 

tecame nt ev r e eS ° UrCeS ^ COnStituencies - This brokerage of combinations 
became even more pronounced as industrialization, urbanization and immi- 
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gration produced fundamental redistributions of wealth, power, and status 
and created deep cleavages based upon class, occupation, geography, ethni¬ 
city, and religion. The prime order of business for most Americans during the 
Progressive Era consisted of coping with these developments so as to enjoy 

prosperity, security, and human dignity. 11 

Industrialization, as Bernard Weisberger has said, “virtually turned the en¬ 
tire history of modern America into the story of a reaction to dynamic eco¬ 
nomic forces.” The concentration of wealth in the upper brackets increased 
significantly/ while a 35 percent rise in the cost of living between 1897 and 
1907 seriously undermined the prosperity of a large segment of the popu¬ 
lation. Frequently recurring depressions made financial security nearly im¬ 
possible to attain. Concentration of control in the major industries gave a 
relative handful of corporations and financial institutions the leverage and 
economies of scale to dominate smaller enterprisers, farmers, laborers, and 
consumers. Pressed by these emerging financial and industrial combines, gov¬ 
ernment at all levels responded with subsidies and other aid that greatly 

enhanced business’position. 12 _ 

Farmers found that selling in a free market and buying in a protected one 
meant increasing costs and decreasing profits. Laborers discovered that mech¬ 
anization and a surplus of unskilled labor led to long hours, low wages, 
dangerous working conditions, child and female labor, and job insecurity. The 
nation’s drive toward industrial supremacy also polluted its air and water and 
depleted its natural resources. The various elements of the economy became 
increasingly interdependent; a general business downturn or structural weak¬ 
ness in one area affected the other sectors, no matter how healthy or well 
managed. Depersonalization and dehumanization of the industrial process 
increased the gap between owners, managers, workers, and consumers. The 
South and West, limited to extractive industries and dependent Upon the 
capital, transportation, and processing of the Northeast, developed increas¬ 
ingly sectional, even colonial, outlooks. Perhaps worst of all, a system based 
upon laissez faire, Social Darwinism, and the Gospel of Wealth provided 
virtually no security against industrial accident or illness, old age, unemploy¬ 
ment, or business failure. 13 101 , 

The absorption of thirty-five million immigrants between 1814 and 191 
added a new range of problems. Although the influx generally expanded the 
nation’s markets and drove native born Americans up the socioeconomic 
ladder, many contemporaries were convinced that it displaced workers and 
drove down living standards. With the exception of the British, Scandinavians, 
and some Germans, the majority of the new arrivals brought with them a 
culture that was fundamentally antithetical to that established by the nation s 
original settlers. The differences were firmly rooted in religious tradition and 
dealt with such profound issues as the relationship between God and man, the 
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connection between this world and the next, the individual’s relationship to 
society, and his conception of good and evil. 14 

These differences in religiously derived value systems were arranged along 
a continuum with “pietism” or “evangelicalism” at one end, and “ritual¬ 
ism or liturgicalism” at the other. Pietism was the common outlook that 
united most of the traditional native American sects with the majority of 
northwestern European, Protestant immigrants. Pietists shared a conviction 
that hierarchical organization, dogma, and liturgy prevented an intimate per¬ 
sonal relationship with God. Their major criterion for membership in the 
religious community was a “personal, vital and fervent faith in a transcen¬ 
dental God.” Since they virtually eschewed any dogma or ritual and had little 
hierarchical organization, pietists had almost no temporal help against the evil 
which existed in the world. To strengthen their resolve and give testimony to 
their salvation, pietists strove to eliminate evil, both for themselves and their 
neighbors. Moral suasion and good example might prove sufficient, but, if 
not, pietists felt a strong moral obligation to pass coercive legislation to save 
others from their follies. Although American secular life was officially nonde- 
nominational, it was suffused with pietistic values that were inculcated by 
nearly every important mainstream institution. Grafted upon this base was 
a rapidly emerging “culture of technology” which saw the individual largely 
in terms of his role in the industrial system. Through bureaucratization, 
rationalization, and systematization, there was to be a reordering of human 
relations to promote maximum efficiency. The more culturally homogeneous 
a society was, the better fitted it was to produce and consume. Protestant 
religion, Anglo-American cutlure, and technological imperatives formed a 
mutually reenforcing system of mainstream values. 15 

The ritualistic outlook was shared mostly by Roman Catholics, Greek and 
Russian Orthodox, Episcopalians, and many German Lutherans. Its essence 
was the intellectual assent of the individual to a common body of doctrine 
buttressed by an elaborate ritual, and presided over by a hierarchy with 
clearly delineated authority. Religion was much more a social experience than 
an individual one, since “outside the Church there is no salvation.” The 
world, it held, was filled with evil, but basically good, because it was made by 
God as a testing ground for separating the saved from the damned. The key 
word in the use of fleshly pleasures was moderation rather than abstention; 
defect was as much condemned as excess. The ritualist was inclined to accept 
the world as he found it and cling to the beliefs and practices of the Church 
to assure his salvation. The church, rather than the state, was the proper 
arbiter of moral conduct, especially in a Protestant-dominated country. 
Catholic, Orthodox, Lutheran, and Jewish immigrants also arrived in the 
United States with almost no previous exposure to most of the tenets of 
either Anglo-American or technological culture. Most brought with them 
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fundamentally different, and even antithetical, attitudes toward marriage, 
women, child rearing, sex, happiness, sorrow, death, work, leisure, success, 
food, drink, and the whole range of human behavior. They settled with their 
fellow countrymen in ethnic enclaves, endeavoring to preserve their indi¬ 
genous systems of accumulated beliefs, styles, solutions, and practices. They 
sought to retain their native language and founded their own churches, paro¬ 
chial schools, newspapers, ethnic businesses, and fraternal^and benevolent 
societies in order to maintain a separate identity and culture. 

Modern day theorists still disagree over the end result of this interaction 
between the immigrant and America, over how much assimilation and accul¬ 
turation has taken place. Generally, the answers have fit one of three basic 
patterns. According to the Anglo-conformity or core culture model, the host 
culture demanded and received almost total assimilation and acculturation, 
either because of the superiority of American institutions and culture, peri¬ 
odic “Americanization” crusades, or the irresistible logic of modern, techno¬ 
logical life. In the second, or melting pot model, there is no core culture, but 
an American identity and culture that is an amalgam of all the various ele¬ 
ments who settled on the continent. In the third model, pluralism is central, 
whether structural or cultural, suggesting that America is a nation of nations, 
with subsocieties and subcultures that will continue to persist for many 
generations. 17 

The pluralist view was in its infancy during the Progressive Era, the pro¬ 
perty of advanced intellectuals and social workers and of millions of immi¬ 
grants who sought to cling tenaciously to their identities and cultures. Mil¬ 
lions of other Americans divided between those who demanded forced 
“Americanization” and those who trusted to the strength of existing insti¬ 
tutions and culture to “melt” the newcomers. The former sought to legislate 
conformity through prohibition, Sunday blue laws, forced public school 
attendance, antigambling and antivice drives, the mandatory use of English, 
the breakup of urban political machines, Americanization programs, and the 
restriction of immigration. The latter were generally content with partial 
assimilation and acculturation, confident that the passage of time and expo¬ 
sure to the American way of life were more effective socializers than coercive 
legislation. They sponsored settlement houses, missionary work by Protestant 
churches, night schools, the resettlement of immigrants away from big cities, 
protective societies to guard migrants against exploitation, and they looked 
upon restriction and forced Americanization as unwelcome last resorts. The 
differences between the two points of view were not absolute and grew even 
less so as the numbers of New Immigrants increased and the Americanizers 
grew more strident. 18 

Ethnocultural differences also had profound political implications. The 
new quantitative political historians have marshalled strong evidence that 
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ethnic and religious backgrounds were the best predictors of voting behavior 
during the age of mass migration. Voting was above all a cultural act Far 
from being irrational, voting for a fellow ethnic or for the party most favor¬ 
able to the aspirations and cultural outlook of a nationality group was one of 
the few intelligible actions one could take in a system in which politicians 
generally eschewed ideology and parties avoided ideological confrontations. 
A candidate of one’s own ethnocultural background was not only more likely 
than an outsider to dispense material benefits, but also more likely to 
enhance the group’s prestige and self-esteem. Ethnoreligious voting was the 
most fruitful method of producing legislators and administrators who shared 
the group’s cultural outlook on such issues as school attendance, foreign 
language instruction, prohibition, and Sunday observance. “To win the 
allegiance of men,” Wilson McWilliams has concluded, “it is necessary to 
prove understanding of what they see as their private emotional and material 
needs. All political parties, whatever their dedication to programs and the 
government of laws,’ include an assurance to their voters of a ‘government 
of men’ who will understand the problems of the individual and who can be 
allowed safely to act for him. Men, in other words, vote for others who are in 
some sense ‘like themselves.’ ” 19 

Quickly the two major parties came to reflect these ethnocultural differ¬ 
ences. The Whigs, and later the Republicans, were originally dominated by 
British-American Protestants who combined the crusade against slavery with a 
determination to use government to promote both economic expansion and 
public morality. They absorbed much of the nativist Know Nothing move¬ 
ment, as well as the bulk of the British, Scandinavian, and German Protes¬ 
tants who shared the Party’s outlook. Catholic and Orthodox immigrant 
groups, and many German Lutherans, were attracted to the Democrats, the 
party with a tradition of antistatism and a “live and let live” attitude toward 
personal behavior. Not even the issue of slavery wrenched most of the latter 
from their Democratic moorings. These divisions persisted through the 
1890’s, becoming more intense whenever the Republicans at the state or 
local level raised ethnocultural issues. The Democrats’ nomination of William 
Jennings Bryan in 1896 and 1900 caused significant Catholic desertions, but 
had much less lasting impact on the state and local levels. 20 

The New Immigrants who began arriving at that point were almost all 
Catholic, Orthodox, or Jewish, but astute Republicans wooed them on econo¬ 
mic interests and ignored ethnocultural issues. The Irish and Germans who 
largely controlled Democratic party machinery at the state and local levels 
also proved reluctant to shafe power and benefits with New Immigrant politi¬ 
cians, forcing them to flirt with the Republicans. The Progressive Era also 
saw the rise of much more issue- and class-oriented politics which often cut 
across ethnocultural lines, but which never succeeded in entirely displacing 
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them. Progressive Republicans attracted ethnic voters only in so far as they 
downplayed cultural issues and spoke to working and lower middle class eco¬ 
nomic interests. Republican reformers usually remained suspect in the eyes of 
Catholic or Orthodox voters, and the Democrats frequently could deliver less 
on socioeconomic issues and still hold the bulk of ethnic voters. Conservative 
Republicans often enjoyed success by combining a liberal, cultural outlook 
with “full dinner pail” economic appeals. The reintroduction of culturally 
charged issues easily undid any gains made by class or ideologically oriented 
politics. 21 

The fantastic pace of urbanization added yet another dimension to the 
nation’s problems. Population increases, coupled with transportation advan¬ 
ces, transformed the “walking city” of five to eight square miles into a 
metropolis of twenty to fifty square miles. Rapid growth mandated a seem¬ 
ingly insatiable demand for transportation, communication, water, sanitation, 
fire and police protection, education, and recreation facilities. The potential 
profits inherent in supplying these needs guaranteed a whole host of entre¬ 
preneurs eager to undertake the task, but there were many obstacles. The job 
of mediating among disparate geographic, socioeconomic, and ethnic groups 
in the city was staggering; urban government was so fragmented that it lacked 
the power to authorize the needed work. Concerted municipal action was 
severely hampered by the all-pervasive commitment to “privatism,” the con¬ 
viction that urban form and economic allocations should be determined pri¬ 
marily by private enterprise. State legislatures, usually controlled by suspi¬ 
cious ruralities, exercised an almost paralyzing degree of control over urban 
affairs. Most state legislatures retained the power to levy taxes, grant fran¬ 
chises, fix rates of service, and remove city officials. The city, in the words of 
Tammany Hall’s George Washington Plunkitt, was “pie for the hayseeds.” 22 

Out of this welter of confusion arose the professional politician-the boss 
and the urban political machine. “Only a universal payment of benefits-a 
giant ‘pay-off’-could pull the city together in a common effort,” Seymour 
Mandelbaum has concluded. The boss and his lieutenants setup an extralegal 
but highly centralized system of parallel government that performed a myriad 
of services for a diverse constituency. By integrating political power, the ma¬ 
chine was able to coordinate the activities of the atomized agencies of urban 
government and obtain the franchises and revenue required to construct the 
necessary facilities. Those engaged in more questionable enterprises, such as 
liquor sales, prostitution, and gambling, were similarly dependent upon the 
organization for protection. The kickbacks provided by grateful entrepre¬ 
neurs provided the financial resources to reward the politicians and to supply 
other services to the urban lower classes. 23 

As the “first social welfare agency,” the political machine supplied the 
poor with jobs, clothing, rent, fuel and other forms of material benefits that 
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the economic system proved unable or unwilling to supply. The machine pro¬ 
vided highly localized and personalized government capable of cutting 
through the bewildering governmental maze to provide licenses, permits, or 
writs It served as a career ladder for ambitious and capable young men; 
“recognition politics” also fostered “group patronage,” giving ethnic com¬ 
patriots greater visibility, enhanced prestige, renewed self-respect, and an 
influential friend at court. The machine provided much of the social life of 
the community and undertook the tasks of naturalization of immigrants and 
voter registration. In a society which officially left the assimilation of mil¬ 
lions of newcomers to chance, the machine politician, in the view of con¬ 
temporary political scientist Henry Jones Ford, was “probably the secret of 
the powerful solvent influence which American civilization exerts upon the 
enormous deposits of alien populations thrown upon this country by the 
torrent of emigration.” The urban masses responded by supplying the pro¬ 
fessional politicians with the mass base they needed to govern. 

A growing segment of modern scholars has concluded that the urban po¬ 
litical machine performed a large number of necessary services more effi¬ 
ciently than any existing alternative, at a cost that, even allowing for the 
attendant graft, was not exorbitant. Many contemporaries did not concur. 
Businessmen came to regard the political machine as inefficient, unpredict¬ 
able and extravagant. The rapidly mounting public debt convinced many 
taxpayers that reform was necessary. Open corruption and defense of vice 
offended moral sensibilities. Rural Americans, conveniently forgetting that 
they had their own “court-house gangs,” regarded the machine as antidemo¬ 
cratic. Many native born Americans saw in it a vehicle for augmenting the po¬ 
litical power of the foreign born. For these groups the boss and the machine 
became, like the trust and the saloon, a symbol of the decay of American 

institutions and values. 25 . 

Urbanization further polarized the city and the countryside. At least since 
the days of Jefferson, rural Americans had regarded the city as a threat to the 
virtuous life. The free and easy atmosphere offended moralistic ideals. The 
city was also the home of corporations that threatened the well-being of the 
farmer and the small town merchant. Since the great bulk of the urban pop¬ 
ulation was of foreign stock, the country people’s fear of alien culture rein¬ 
forced their distrust of city life. As the nation grew steadily more urbanized, 
country folk grew more defensive, seeking to uphold their religious and eco¬ 
nomic values and to strengthen their control over urban affairs. City dwellers, 
for their part, strove for greater freedom from restrictions imposed by the 
state legislature, but rural people found a potent weapon in legislative appor¬ 
tionment. This position brought them increasingly into an alliance with big 
business, cemented by mutual distrust of the urban masses, animating the 
Braytom machine in Rhode Island, the Roraback combine in Connecticut, 
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the Platt organization in New York, and the Martin-FJood-Byrd group in 

irginia. Mutual fear of the city, as Elmer Cornwell has concluded, brought 
together “business interests and rural Yankees" in a union for “cultural- 
aS Wel1 aS political and Perhaps at times economic, self-protec- 

The United States entered the twentieth century, then, sharply split along 
socioeconomic, geographical, and ethnoreligious lines. The multiplicity of 
divisions along economic lines almost defies enumeration-labor versus 
management, producers versus consumers, farmers versus business, skilled ver¬ 
sus unskilled labor. Even business, long regarded as a monolith by most 
observers, was split along urban-rural and regional lines, by the size of the 
enterprise, and by competing functions-shippers versus transportation 
exporters versus importers and financiers versus industrialists. Superimposed 
upon these were such cultural divisions as Protestants versus Catholics, native 
born versus foreign stock, white versus black, and such geographic splits as 
urban versus rural and section versus section. The sharpness of these divisions 
heightened the sense of internal solidarity within socioeconomic, ethnore¬ 
ligious, or geographic groups and intensified their members’ feeling of separa¬ 
tion from the rest of society. 27 

Yet industrialization and urbanization also unleashed forces of cohesion. 
The Polish slag worker, the Boston sales girl and the Oshkosh lawyer" 
Walter Weyl observed in 1913, “have a similar interest (and a common cause 
of discontent) as consumers of national wealth.” Nearly every taxpayer react¬ 
ed indignantly at relevations of tax avoidance by the rich. All, too, breathed 
the same air, drank the same water and had a mutual concern to maintain a 
healthy environment. Sectionalism was a divisive force nationally, but in¬ 
ternally Southerners and Westerners of all backgrounds shared regional pride 
and common enemies. Most citizens desired a government that was run as 
honestly, efficiently, and economically as possible. Transportation and com¬ 
munications were breaking down geographical and ethnoreligious boundaries 
shrinking time and distance, and producing a more homogeneous society. The 
older primary relationships based upon “blood, land and belief" were under 
severe pressure from secondary relationships based upon “the functional 
necessities of technological industrialism." Much of society was moving 
from traditional authority to bureaucratic, from primordial drives to con¬ 
tractual arrangements, and from folkways to urban rules and regulations. 28 

In his provocative The New Citizenship , David P. Thelen has argued that 
most of the reform achievements in Wisconsin resulted from the efforts of a 
broad spectrum of people who realized that their common roles as citizens, 
taxpayers, and consumers were more important than their narrower econo- 
mic, geographic, or ethnic interests. He demonstrates how revelations of cor¬ 
porate arrogance, political corruption, tax avoidance, and other social ills 
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heightened this sense of community and spawned broadly based reform coa¬ 
litions. “The basic riddle in progressivism,” he asserts, “is not what drove 
groups apart, but what made them seek common cause.” Others have echoed 
this theme. Carl Chrislock attributed the reform impulse in Minnesota to the 
widely felt notions of “idealistic discontent” and “regional injury,” and 
Sheldon Hackney found a “genuine public spirit” animating nearly every re¬ 
form group in Alabama. Still, Thelen and the others overestimate the cohe¬ 
sion and duration of reform coalitions. Their citizens, taxpayers, and con¬ 
sumers also remained members, of a particular economic class or ethnic group 
and residents of specific locale. Certain issues, such as the income tax and 
utilities regulation, undoubtedly transcended those provincial barriers, but 
prohibition, legislative apportionment, and the recognition of labor made 
people acutely aware of their more parochial interests. The broader reform 
coalitions of citizens, taxpayers, and consumers disintegrated and regrouped 
along class, geographic, and ethnoreligious lines. Even in Thelen’s Wisconsin, 
issue-oriented voting never displaced ethnoreligious and partisan political 
behavior during the era. 29 

The people of the Progressive Era were pushed and pulled by a bewil¬ 
dering variety offerees. Each person was a complex of competing primary re¬ 
lationships and each of those in turn often conflicted with secondary roles. 
These “overlapping memberships” created tensions which few ever com¬ 
pletely eliminated. Desire for better wages or working conditions pulled pie- 
tistic and ritualistic workers together, but Sunday blue laws drove them apart. 
The urban, middle and working classes both wanted more legislative represen¬ 
tation, better social services, and increased taxation of the rich, but proposals 
to close saloons, eliminate patronage, or institute civil service set many of 
them at odds. As a consumer, one might share a desire to hold down prices 
but as a worker demand higher wages. A Southerner might advocate a “tariff 
for revenue only” but, as a sugar planter, seek protection from Cuban compe- 
titon. As Chrislock found in Minnesota, broader social concerns and public 
spiritedness “contained-but did not overcome-the tensions which stood be¬ 
tween grain dealer and farmer, employer and worker, Main street and the 
open countryside and less visibly between native American and recent immi¬ 
grant.” The people of the Progressive Era were no more of one piece than 
human beings of any other time. They remained a dynamic mixture of the 
broad and the narrow, of altruism and self-interest, of tolerance and parochi¬ 
alism and they responded to the issues of the day in just such an unsolved 
fashion. Reform proposals confronted the whole individual, not just “eco¬ 
nomic or “political” man. They forced each person to a “consolidation of 
reference, ’ a decision about which affiliation he prized most. 30 

Progressive Era Americans responded to this complex, volatile world by 
organizing. Big business had demonstrated the benefits of scale, and the 
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lesson applied whether one was advancing his self-interest, protecting his 
cultural heritage, or aiding the underprivileged. Workers joined unions an 
farmers and consumers formed cooperatives. Small businessmen developed 
trade associations to derive the benefits of volume purchasing and marketing 
without surrendering their independence. Professionals formed associations to 
guarantee a monopoly of skills, to monitor standards of practice, and to 
control entry. Immigrant groups looked to their national societies for social 
cultural, and recreational opportunities as well as for life insurance sick and 
death benefits, burial plots, credit unions, employment agencies, hospitals, 
orphanages, retirement homes, and consumer cooperatives. Millions of un¬ 
skilled industrial and agricultural workers remained without any form of eco¬ 
nomic organization and had to rely upon churches, humanitarian groups, and 

politicians to promote their interests. 3 

Ethnoreligious groups also organized to defend their cultural heritage. T e 
national associations turned increasing attention to those issues, establish¬ 
ing such agencies as the B’nai Brith or the Knights of Columbus. In Chicago 
the threat of prohibiton and Sunday blue laws led Anton Cermak, a Czech 
immigrant, to found the United Societies for Local Self-Government a coa¬ 
lition of over 1,000 national societies with a membership of over 250,OUU. 
Black leaders joined sympathetic whites in the Urban League and the 
N.A.A.C.P. Native white Americans, fearful of the nation’s growing hetero¬ 
geneity, responded by the formation of the American Protective Associa¬ 
tion and the Immigration Restriction League. The Anti-Saloon League and 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the self-styled “Protestant Church 
in action,” worked to impose nationwide prohibition. 

Other organizations, peopled primarily by the more comfortable elements 
in society, professed concern for the plight of others less fortunate. They pos¬ 
sessed the leisure, financial security, and education to take a broader social 
view and the insight,to see that ameliorative action was necessary to pre¬ 
vent* social ferment. Many also embraced such activity to find personal ful¬ 
fillment or to resolve guilt or anxiety. Middle class Protestants responded to 
the message of the social gospel that it is the “duty of all Christian people 
to concern themselves directly with certain practical industrial problems. 
Comfortable Americans of both sexes established settlement houses among 
the urban poor to minister to their physical needs and ease the process of 
assimilation. The City Beautiful .Movement and the North American Civic 
League attracted citizens desirous of improving the business and esthetic 
climate. Thousands joined the Citizens Union, the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Women’s Trade Union League, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the National Consumers Union, and similar organizations 
concerned with the lot of those outside their own membership. Social worker 
Grace Abbott founded the Immigrants’ Protective League in 1908, while 
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the North American Civic League for Immigrants labored to protect migrants 

from bankers, steamship captains, and fellow countrymen. 

At the outset, most groups practiced “voluntarism-organized action by 
non-statutory institutions." Labor abided by the “pure and simple trade 
unionism" dictum of Samuel Gompers, preferring collective bargaining to 
lobbying. The National Consumers Union granted its seal to businesses that 
met its standards and withheld it from those that did not. The Women s 
Trade Union League engaged in organizing drives, joined picket lines and gave 
food and shelter to strikers. Business associations engaged in volume buying 
to cut costs, while the Immigrants’ Protective League established waiting 
rooms, provided interpreters, found transportation and lodging, helped find 
relatives, and screened employment agencies, banks, and night schools l he 
Country Life Movement sought to make rural life more attractive, to bring 
to farming areas the benefits of city dwelling, and to halt the downturn in 
agrarian population. 34 

Whatever success they enjoyed in the private sector, most Americans 
eventually turned to political action. Despite rhetoric about la.ssez fa,re, 
those seeking to cope with urban industrial life came to realize that only gov¬ 
ernment possessed the leverage to accomplish many of their goals. If they did 
not become active politically their adversaries surely would. Organized labor 
found collective bargaining ineffectual so long as unions were judged conspi¬ 
racies yellow dog contracts and labor spies were legal, and boycotts could be 
halted by injunctions. By 1908 even Samuel Gompers plunged into politics 
to reward labor’s friends and punish its enemies. Trade associations and con¬ 
sumer groups found fair trade laws and regulatory legislation major weapons 
against big business. The National Consumers League began by hoping that 
private means would be sufficient to reduce child labor and produce better 
wages and conditions, but shortly embraced political action when propaganda 
and negotiation were inadequate. The Country Life Movement evolved into 
the Country Life Commission in 1908, and agrarian groups lobbied for the 
county agent system and the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts. The 
Women’s Trade Union League found that “political action, then, was required 
along with trade union activities to secure better conditions, a decent wage, a 
limit on hours and the legal right to bargain and organize without harrass- 
ment” The Immigrants’ Protective League “urged that local and national 
governments take over the tasks begun by private organizations like the 
Immigrants’ Protective League." Settlement workers in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and elsewhere found political action necessary because to keep 
aloof from it might be to lose one opportunity of sharing the life of the 
neighborhood” and because "private beneficence is totally inadequate to deal 
with the vast numbers of the city’s disinherited.” Urban reform typically 
evolved in two stages-the first voluntary and private, the second political. 
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The unorganized urban masses, caught in the grip of impersonal economic 
forces and under increasing pressure from nativists, urged their elected rep- 
resentatives on to greater efforts on their behalf. 35 

Professional politicians, whose job it was to achieve election whatever the 
changing climate of opinion, could hardly have ignored all of the clamor for 
action Most bosses found that endorsement by organized labor paid off in 
votes. Charles F. Murphy, the boss of the New York City Democracy 
suffered a serious defeat at the hands of the Municipal Ownership League in 
; 05, .J e following year he embraced the League’s platform and its candi¬ 
date William Randolph Hearst, and recouped most of his losses. Boss Murphy 
also learned that support for the welfare measures being pushed by social 
workers Frances Perkins and Belle Moskowitz was politically beneficial. 
Contacts with Perkins, Moskowitz, and Mary Dreier of the Women’s Trade 
Union League helped turn Murphy’s two most illustrious proteges, Al Smith 
and Robert Wagner, Sr., into sponsors of New York’s trail-blazing labor and 
welfare legislation. Under the tutelage of settlement workers Robert Woods 
and Mary Simkhovitch, Boston’s Ninth Ward Democratic boss “Smiling I im” 
Donovan backed concrete efforts to improve living and working conditions. 
In New Jersey, thanks to the efforts of the New Idea Republicans, “progres¬ 
sive issues were becoming so popular that politicians of both parties ignored 
them only at their peril.” “The mistake that is too often made is in assuming 
that the boss, because he has an unsavory reputation politically, has ceased to 
be a human being,” housing reformer Lawrence Veiller insisted and “in 
assuming that you cannot count upon his help in the particular reforms in 
which you were interested. The direct opposite is usually the case.” Poli¬ 
tical bosses had to serve as brokers for a wide variety of urban interests to 
hold power and the majority remained in control throughout the Progres¬ 
sive Era, despite the anti-machine rhetoric. Robert LaFollette, Albert Cum¬ 
mins and Coe Crawford turned to reform after party regulars had prevented 
their tries for higher office, while many younger politicians within the urban 
political machine “had vague ambitions that somehow they might make a 
name for themselves by helping those who had elected them.” 36 

In a larger sense, Americans turned to politics because it was the only 
forum the nation possessed for ameliorating the conditions wrought by 
industrialization, immigration, and urbanization and for accommodating the 
competing demands of various economic, ethnic and geographic groups. The 
great corporations assumed no social responsibility; “welfare capitalism” was 
not even a slogan in 1900. There was no natural aristocracy, imbued with a 
tradition of noblesse oblige, to guard the welfare of the dispossessed There 
were no guilds to moderate the pace of change. There was no common cul¬ 
tural or religious framework within which rights and obligations could be 
clearly assigned and antisocial conduct condemned. The nation’s religious 
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would do the same to cheap labor. Immigrant groups did so out of ethnic 
pride and cultural liberals out of belief in an open society. Prohibition served 
the varied needs of nativists, racists, political reformers, superpatriots, a 
cates of industrial efficiency, social uplifters, and some unionists. 

Overwhelming evidence of coalition politics has been uncovered by those 
who have concentrated upon the enactment of a specific proposal or upon 
the reformist activity of a particular locale. The Tariff Commission took 
shape out of the interaction of the National Grange, the Farmer s National 
Congress, the A.F.L., the Merchant Association of New York, and the Mass* 
chusetts Board of Trade. Utilities regulation in Milwaukee came at the b 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, the Chamber of Commerce 
the city's unions, the Federated Trade Council, the Municipal League 
Republican Club, the Democratic Jefferson Club, Socialists, Populists, and 
the German Turn Verein. The initiative and referendum in Missouri was 
endorsed by such diverse groups as the American Federation of Labor the 
Single Tax League, and the Socialist Labor, Populist, Prohibition and Demo¬ 
cratic Parties. New York's model Triangle factory legislation was devised by a 
commission consisting of machine politicians Al Smith and Robert Walter, 
social worker Mary Dreier of the W.T.U.L., upstate Republican leg slators 
labor leader Samuel Gompers, and some prominent businessmen. Child labo 
legislation in the South usually engaged the cooperation of profess™ 
educators, women's clubs, Protestant clergy, and state Federations of Labor 
against the recalcitrant mill operators. The examples could be multiplied end¬ 
lessly but those presented seem sufficient to establish that an issue y issue 
investigation of progressive reform is almost certain to produce irrefutable 

evidence of coalition politics. 39 , ■ 

Similarly the important state and urban studies that have appeared in re¬ 
cent years have revealed that the reform impulse was widely disseminated 
throughout society. In Minnesota it touched small town nrierchants, the urban 
middle class, organized labor, iron miners, Socialists, and Non-Partisan League 
farmers. The specific provisions of Alabama’s Progressive Era constitution 
were the result of the interaction of planters, populists, bus,nes5 " len ’ h 
urban middle class. Studies of reform in Detroit, Cincinnati, and Baltim 
have all shown cooperation between professionals, businessmen, professional 
politicians, workers, and urban ethnic groups. Reform in Massachusetts and 
New York depended largely upon collaboration on specific issues, between 
organized labor and the representatives of the urban middle and lower classes 
Reform in Kansas consisted of several “movements" each with different 
leaders and, to a lesser extent, with different constituencies. The celebrated 
progressive Republicans there interacted with Democrats re g ular „ Re P^ 1 ' 
cans, and Socialists in shaping legislation. In California the word prog 
sivism” was used to justify everything from governmental efficiency to soci 
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democracy. In Wisconsin “the progressive coalition” united workers and busi¬ 
nessmen, immigrants and natives, Populists and Republicans, “wets” and 
rys and Catholics and Protestants. The most consistent electoral support 
for progress,ve Republican candidates came from a combination of Scandi- 
n avian farmers and German workers. 40 


That coalition politics of this sort was unstable and difficult to fit into any 
meaningful pattern goes almost without saying. At best the various partici¬ 
pants shared only a few very general convictions-that America's problems 
and their own were capable of solution (or at least amelioration), that politi¬ 
cal action provided a highly viable means of accomplishing those ends and 
that government at all levels had a responsibility to promote human welfare 
Each viewed himself as representing “the people," and his opponents on any 
given issue as “the interests.” Each reformer believed that his cause was a 
progressive reform” and couched his .appeals in that rhetoric, thus seeking to 
construct lines of communication, establish his credentials, and convince 
doubters. Allies on economic matters might become enemies on cultural 
questions and vice versa. The coalition that demanded workmen’s compen¬ 
sation was hardly likely to be the one pushing prohibition. Temporary allies 
disagreed on the specific details of a piece of legislation, forcing the need for 
compromise. Professional politicians frequently were converted from oppo¬ 
sition to support, once a measure’s popularity was demonstrated. If passage 
seemed inevitable, a proposal’s opponents usually sought to riddle it with 
weakening amendments. These “overlapping or cross-cutting cleavages” 
prevented the triumph of either a single “Progressive Party” or the formation 
of a unified progressive program. Coalition and compromise were the abso¬ 
lutely indispensable conditions for the passage of any substantive legisla- 


What stability there was in this highly volatile process emerged because 
reasonably stable coalitions developed around broad categories of issues 
Allowing for variations in time and place and the specifics of individual 
proposals, it is possible to discern fairly consistent patterns of support and 
opposition around the general categories of welfare legislation, recogni¬ 
tion of organized labor, taxation, business -egulation, political restructur¬ 
ing, and cultural conformity. Although it is premature to attempt any defini¬ 
tive grouping, the existing evidence supports some tentative generalizations 
about these alignments. 


The launching of the welfare state in the form of workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion old age pensions, factory codes, housing regulations, standards for child 
and female labor, and the like was primarily the work of three segments of 
society. The first was a sizeable portion of the native middle class, particu¬ 
larly social scientists, clergymen, social workers, artists, and intellectuals 
I heir training and occupational experiences made them acutely aware of the 
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existence of social evils. What percentage of the native middle class was so 
disposed and precisely what differentiated them from the rest of that class 
are still subjects for research. These reformers formed the social justice organ¬ 
izations sought to educate other comfortable Americans to the need for pub¬ 
lic action, drafted legislation, and lobbied for its passage. Many became ad¬ 
visers to influential politicians and served on newly created welfare agencies 
Joining them often was organized labor, although the leaders were not ail 
of one mind about welfare legislation either. Samuel Gompers and nnany of 
his associates feared government intervention and preferred collective bargain¬ 
ing to establish standards of labor, feeling that the legal minimums would ipso 
facto become the going rates. They were not the entire labor movement, 
though and the A.F.L. was a federation. State and local affiliates, especially 
those in the most populous states, and non-A.F.L. unions generally took a 
more favorable attitude, exerting pressure on the national organization to 
follow suit. So too did the growing number of Socialists and such radical 
labor groups as the Industrial Workers of the World. By 1915 there was a 
debate on the floor of the national A.F.L. convention between the followers 
of Gompers and those of William Green of Ohio who, as a state senator, had 
sponsored a variety of welfare measures. As a rule organized labor favored 
government programs for women, children, and the unorganized, while pre¬ 
ferring that unions rely primarily on collective bargaining. Pragmatica y, 
unions supported government intervention where they were weak and op¬ 
posed it where they were strong. 42 . 

The third, and numerically largest, group in the prowelfare coalition was 
the great mass of urban industrial workers who stood to benefit most by ame¬ 
liorative legislation. They had come from a European tradition where govern¬ 
ment, guilds, churches, and landlords had assumed some responsibility for the 
welfare of the less fortunate. Italy had 6725 mutual aid societies by 1895, as 
well as thousands of labor chambers and credit and consumer cooperatives to 
help workers provide for their security. They continued the practice in the 
Unites States. Wisconsin Germans responded favorably to welfare laws simi¬ 
lar to those in the Old Country. Foreign language newspapers, especially in 
the Far West, often bordered on socialism in their outlook. Most immigrants 
had also experienced first-hand the horrors of the sweatshop and the tene¬ 
ment and had survived them largely through the ministrations of priests, 
politicians, social workers, and fraternal societies. “The evidence suggests, 
as Herbert Gutman has pointed out, “that awareness of poverty did not 
await its discovery by sensitive members of the middle and upper classes. 
Unorganized economically, urban immigrants possessed considerable political 
leverage because political machines depended upon them for support. One 
recent scholar has even suggested that municipal reformers rarely concerned 
themselves with providing services to the lower classes, unless the latter s 
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to sectionalism and states’ rights, by stigmatizing tax reformers as wild-eyed 
radicals, and by introducing such divisive issues as federal taxation of state 
and municipal bonds. Nearly every influential business journal in the nation 
was against the federal income tax, and business spokesmen who appeared 
before Congress were almost unanimous in their denunciation of both the tax 
and the Underwood tariff. 45 

The regulation of business is much more difficult to unscramble. Virtually 
every politically active group in the nation favored some form of regulation. 
Agrarian demands dated back to the Grangers and the Populists, while small 
town merchants and bankers had an equally important stake in controlling 
the activities of those on whom they were dependent for transportation, 
financing, and processing. The urban middle class also favored regulation as 
part of its demand for adequate transportation and communication facilities 
and its desire to break up the graft-ridden connection between franchise 
holders and the political machine. The foreign stock working class in the na¬ 
tion’s largest cities also pressed for better products and services at lower rates. 
Even big business developed a yen for regulation, especially by the federal 
government, in order to rationalize the system, and to eliminate uncertainty, 
competition, and the threat of state regulation. The federal regulatory legis¬ 
lation of the Wilson years may have been heavily influenced by those views, 
but pressures from other segments of the economy produced important com¬ 
promises. State and local regulatory reformers, as Robert LaForte has ob¬ 
served, could hardly have desired to nationalize markets. All of these groups 
disagreed over the issue of public ownership, regulation, or trust-busting 
as well as over specific provisions. The importance of any one social segment 
to the regulatory coalition varied over time and place. Regulatory laws had 
to result from the interaction of several or all of these groups, with business 
often diluting the provisions and infiltrating whatever commissions were 
established. James L. Anderson, in his well-balanced study of the modern 
regulatory state, lists at least seven different groups and motives which inter¬ 
acted. 46 

Patterns of political reform coalitions are particularly difficult to discern 
because the measures being proposed did not all go in the same direction. 
Moreover, virtually everyone used such reforms as “instruments of political 
warfare, hoping that new devices would help outmaneuver opponents. Many 
proposals designed to free cities from the domination of rural legislators pro¬ 
voked a fairly clear split between the metropolis and the countryside, but 
small town business alliances often operated to defend the political status 
quo. These same social and business elites, joined by a large portion of the 
native middle class, consistently sponsored “structural reforms”-civil service, 
at-large and nonpartisan elections, city manager and commission forms of 
government-which were intended to vest political power in experts free from 
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popular control. Although couched in democratic rhetoric, these proposals 
sought to centralize the method of decision-making, leaving out “undesir¬ 
able elements” of the population. The rosters of the Civic Clubs, Voters 
Leagues, and Good Government Associations read like the city’s social and 
financial registers. They believed that “a city is a business corporation, and 
aimed for a government that “gives us our money’s worth.” Referenda on 
structural reform issues almost always resulted in heavy support in upper 
class areas and overwhelming opposition in working class districts, with the 
middle class neighborhoods holding the balance. The enactment of structural 
reforms usually altered the makeup of city councils, replacing lower and 
lower middle class aldermen with professionals and businessmen. Statewide, 
such measures generally received the added support of rural and small town 
lawmakers. 47 

It is difficult to believe that the same groups who sponsored these struc¬ 
tural measures could also have favored the period’s celebrated democratic 
reforms, such as direct legislation, primaries, direct election of senators, 
reapportionment, and woman suffrage. Many elitists favored woman suffrage 
in order to enfranchise upper and middle class, native, white women as a 
further bulwark against lower class power, but many of the most prominent 
opponents of woman suffrage feared the threat of working class women. 
Many foreign stock people were actively hostile toward woman suffrage on 
cultural grounds, but a large portion changed their position in time to support 
the nineteenth amendment, due partly to a moderation of position by the 
suffragists. The other democratic reforms split the middle class into those 
who trusted in the ultimate good judgment of the lower classes, or in their 
own ability to channel it, and those who did not. The urban working class 
had a clear self-interest in joining this coalition, one which their political men¬ 
tors were at first slow to recognize but then strongly advanced. Direct legis¬ 
lation and primaries required the gathering of signatures, and the urban ma¬ 
chines were better equipped than anyone to do that. Pressed by precinct and 
block captains, their constituents could be turned out in greater numbers at 
primaries than could rural or independent voters. Direct election of senators 
enhanced the chance of electing urban candidates. Organized labor also gene¬ 
rally supported democratic reform, calculating that it would augment the 
working class voice in government. In the South, small farmer groups, such as 
the National Farmers Union, backed certain democratic reforms as a device 
against Bourbon rule, but opposed others out of dislike of the city. 48 

The alignment on cultural issues was primarily an ethnoreligious one. Prot¬ 
estant Americans, whether in the city or the countryside, were the main ad¬ 
vocates of prohibition, Sunday blue laws, immigration restriction, and drives 
against gambling and prostitution. Protestantism had freed the slaves and 
animated the social gospel, but it contained a darker side. Faced with the 
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challenge of industrialization, urbanization and immigration, many native, 
Protestant Americans responded with campaigns to improve individual moral¬ 
ity, rather than by confronting broader social issues. For them the saloon, the 
gambler, the prostitute, and the foreigner replaced the sweatshop, the tene¬ 
ment, the trust, and the political machine as symbols of evil. It was that same 
outlook that caused Madison Grant to see in the New Immigrant and the 
black man a common threat to the “Great Race,” causing many Northerners 
to sympathize with the South’s solutions of segregation and disfranchisement. 
Prohibition was largely an anti-immigrant movement in the North and an anti- 
Negro one in the South. In Oklahoma and the West, it was often aimed at the 
“red man” as well. Immigration restriction and forced Americanization were 
sponsored by a coalition of social workers, educators, sUperpatriots, and busi¬ 
nessmen. 49 

The coalitions which consistently opposed these efforts were a combina¬ 
tion of the most traditionatand liberal elements in society. The newer immi¬ 
grant stocks, working with urban machine politicians, formed the largest 
segment of the coalition; their newspapers were at one in their denunciations 
of threats to personal liberty. In her detailed study of the antiprohibition coa¬ 
lition, Nuala Drescher has concluded that its largest numerical segment con¬ 
sisted of urban ethnic groups. Southern blacks were disfranchised first and 
then segregated and “reformed,” so that they were able to offer absolutely 
no resistance. Many business leaders stood with the ethnic minorities on these 
issues because they saw the drives at liquor, gambling, and prostitution as 
illegal confiscations of property, and viewed free immigration as a guarantee 
of cheap labor. Other businessmen; though, were enamored of prohibition on 
the grounds of industrial efficiency, and of immigration restriction when 
there was a surplus of unskilled labor. At the other end of the political spec¬ 
trum were those academics and professionals whom education and experience 
had turned into hedonists or cultural liberals, uprooting them from the moral¬ 
istic moorings of their youth. Although the national A.F.L. did not openly 
condemn prohibition until 1919, only 12 of its 186 city labor councils, 5 of 
its 46 state federations and 19 of its 111 craft unions ever endorsed the 
idea. 50 

The evidence of referenda: and legislative toll calls on cultural issues during 
the Progressive Era clearly mirrored these cultural divisions. In nearly all cases 
they featured the upper and lower classes of the cities and some cultural 
liberals against the urban middle class and the rural areas. In most cases these 
alignments cut across the socioeconomic and political reform coalitions that 
had been building and were a major factor in curtailing their effectiveness. 
A 1911 prohibition vote in the California senate split the normal reform coa¬ 
lition asunder, throwing many urban-labor-immigrant reformers into alliance 
with acknowledged probusiness conservatives. The coalitions which defeated 
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an antisaloon ordinance in Boston the same year consisted of the Back Bay 
and the Irish, Italian, Jewish, and black wards, predominating over the middle 
class sections of the city. In a Chicago referendum on prohibition, nearly all 
of the city’s immigrant groups voted more than 80 percent against the meas¬ 
ure, with only native Protestants, Swedes, and some blacks showing any real 
support. In the, Illinois legislature in 1917, only seventeen old stock law¬ 
makers from among Chicago’s seventy-four representatives favored the bill. 
Legislators/from the heavily old stock Protestant, downstate area overwhelm¬ 
ingly favored the measure, but of the forty-one negative votes from non- 
Chicago lawmakers twenty-nine, were cast by Irish or Germ an-Americans, 
most of whom were Catholics. The only Congressmen,willing to stand against 
the final votes on prohibition and the literacy tesffor immigrants were those 
with heavily new stock constituencies. 51 

It was out of their position in these various coalitions that individuals and 
organizations developed their reform agendas. Many eventually evolved 
formal programs, combining stands on several of these issues, while others 
simply responded to questions as they arose, leaving others to discern some 
meaningful patterns. Those who espoused structural political reform as a de¬ 
fense against the urban masses often coupled that with a proclivity for legis¬ 
lated cultural conformity, strongly opposed organized labor and were luke¬ 
warm, at best, toward welfare measures. Those for whom the latter were the 
most pressing order of business often favored the recognition of labor and 
democratic political proposals, while fiercely opposing cultural uplift. The 
possible combinations and permutations were numerous and the likelihood of 
deviation from the general position because of the peculiarities of a single 
proposal clearly increased the complexity. Measuring individual reformers and 
groups against their usual positions on the broad categories discussed above, 
though, holds out the only viable possibility for determining what kind of 
“progressive” they were and what implications that elusive term really had. 

Individual politicians, contending factions, and political parties were thus 
faced with the task of constructing programs that appealed to members of 
several reform coalitions. Political platforms are notorious for being all things 
to all men, but there are certain reasonable limits. Even in the extravagant 
rhetoric of reform that characterized the day, it was difficult to appeal con¬ 
sistently to the proponents of both structural and democratic political 
change, to both the advocates and opponents of legislated conformity, to 
both the supporters and the antagonists of labor and welfare measures. 

The successful candidate, faction, or party in any given locale had to de¬ 
velop a platform with enough internal consistency to appeal to the member¬ 
ship of several compatible reform coalitions.This orientation naturally served 
the needs of certain socioeconomic, ethnoreligious, and geographic segments 
better than others and allowed these groups, temporarily at least, to impose 
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their world view on the rest of society. Their very success, however, generally 
aroused those with different outlooks who intensified their political activity 
and constructed a competing coalition and program. Each party started with 
a hard core of voters committed to it through habit and ethnoreligious or 
sectional tradition; broadening its constituency by appealing to issue-oriented 
independents or party switchers ran the risk of alienating a segment of origi¬ 
nal partisans. 

During the first decade of the century in Minnesota, the legislature was 
dominated by representatives favorable to the nonurban and urban middle 
classes and the state Federation of Labor, who concentrated upon a moderate 
program of business regulation, structural political change, arid some modest 
Welfare measures. In the second decade, the impetus swurig to the grain farm¬ 
ers of the Non-Partisan League, iron miners, urban workers, and Socialists 
who pressed for a much more radical program of state ownership of grain ele¬ 
vators, mills, insurance 1 companies, and banks; the recognition of organized 
labor; and more sweeping welfare legislation. When Wisconsin and Kansas 
progressive Republicans sought to move from a middle cl ass-oriented program 
of regulation, taxation, and political reforfrfeto a more Iabor-welfare-oriented 
one after 1910, they suffered losses in their earlier constituency without 
much gain in urban, Working class votes. In Colorado the'Democrats rode to 
power largely on the votes of urban labor arid miners after-the progressive Re¬ 
publicans had assuaged, middle class'reform demands. In the South, the origi¬ 
nal PcrpUlist-oriented reform base typically gave way to a more urban,’ middle 
class orientation under the leadership of'such men as Braxton B. Comer and 
Hoke Smith. In the industrial Northeast, reform centered in the urban middle 
class initially on : a program of tax reform, business regulation, structural poli¬ 
tical change, and Corrib moderate labor and welfare measure. By 1910 the 
working class allied With ^ore advanced middle class elements, seized the ini¬ 
tiative, and pressed for much^plorein the way of labor and welfare measures, 
greater democratization of th^political process, and more effective tax and 
regulatory measures. Their success generally provoked reaction from the 
small towns and much of the urban middle and upper classes who sought to 
curtail labor, minimize the working class vote, and enforce conformity to 
native, Protestant cultural standards, 52 

This change in constituencies and programs over time was reflected in the 
fortunes of political parties and factions. In the South the entire drama was 
played out within the Democratic Party. In the Midwest, where the Republi¬ 
cans had almost as much of a monopoly as the Democrats in the South, the 
Insurgents generally seized control in the first decade of the century; adjust¬ 
ing sufficiently to the changing climate to hold power throughout. In the 
Northeast, and to a lesser extent in the West, the two party system provided 
the mechanism for accommodating the competing aims of different social 
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groups. Native, middle class reformers generally worked through the Republi¬ 
cans, the party of respectability and moralism. In the main, they met with 
some success on the issues of taxation, regulation, and political restructuring. 
Their progress was limited, however, both by the strength of the rural and 
business interests within, the party and by their own narrow social vision. The 
more advanced of their number, as well as the more politically realistic, recog¬ 
nized the need to appeal to the ethnic lower classes through moderate labor 
and welfare measures, democratization, and respect for cultural differences. 
The majority of eastern Republicans, however, leaned toward containing the 
urban masses politically and socioeconomically, while “uplifting” them 
through cultural legislation. This orientation virtually forced the urban, eth¬ 
nic, lower classes into the Democratic camp, whose largely Irish leadership 
usually proved more flexible. 53 

From an incredibly low ebb in 1904, the Democrats increased their per¬ 
centage of the Northeast’s Congressional seats by 74.6 percent in 1910 and 
by 54.6 percent in 1912. Beginning in Ohio in 1908, they captured governors’ 
mansions and/or state houses in Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Massachu¬ 
setts, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, and New Hampshire. Although many ob¬ 
servers have acknowledged this significant change, they have generally judged 
it “an enigma.” It occurred because the machine leadership of the party re¬ 
sponded constructively to the demands of urbanites for labor and welfare 
laws, tax reform, democratization, utility regulation, and cultural pluralism. 
Sympathetic members of the middle class often joined forces with machine- 
based reformers, but the bulk of electoral support for Democratic resurgence 
was centered in urban, ethnic, working class districts; their representatives 
provided much of the legislative skill and voting power. In most northeastern 
industrial states, the high tide of reform came under Democratic rule with the 
backing of the urban machines. The New Idea Republicans in New Jersey 
gave way to the Democrats under Woodrow Wilson, whose most consistent 
support came from the representatives of urban, ethnic North Jersey. The 
groundwork laid by Charles Evans Hughes allowed the Tammany-led Demo¬ 
crats from 1911 to 1914 to compile a record that has never been surpassed. 
In Illinois the high point of reform came under Chicago Irish Democrat 
Edward F. Dunne, in Ohio under Democrats Judson Harmon and James Cox, 
in Massachusetts under Democrats Eugene Foss and David I. Walsh, all of 
whom had strong urban, ethnic backing for labor-welfare-oriented programs. 
Those middle class reformers who were sympathetic to these achievements, 
but who could not stomach the seamier aspects of machine cum ethnic poli¬ 
tics turned to the abortive Progressive Party. Like their leader, most even¬ 
tually drifted back to the party of their fathers, with a noticeable decline in 
enthusiasm for reform. 54 

At times this transition in constituencies and programs was subsumed un- 
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electecl as tf/ Ca ' if ° rnia ’ Hiram ,ohnson ™ orfgmally 

' reau atinn t 7 , ° f * he Li " col "- R °°*velt League on a platform of 

"f g r . 1 ° ' , l0n ’ and structural political reform. He received his strongest 

formal hj s '~ ‘’'V!?'*’ middle class district s of Southern Cali- 

stock woLna H term, Johnson sensed the potential power of the new 
stock working class and switched to a program of labor recognition welfare 

eTe e c a tora| S su a DDort P h lar ^ ' A ' th0Ugh he '° St mUCh of thi * ori S nal 

in noHhern r rr -^ T '* With the Urban ’ new stock > working ^'ass vote 
in northern California. By 1916, the greater the number of foreign stock 

came from T'l the , greater the vote for J ohnso "- B Y 1920 his main support 
came from the San Francisco political machine, from Catholics, jews and 

and[ ‘•g!w %°7-\ fr ° m 0,?anized labor ' Hazen Pingree, Tom Johnson 
and Golden Rule Jones were all elected initially as the “honesty, efficiency 

Once Tn^ 7 ^ 7 businessmen and S° od government associations, 
ores , ever> they battled tbe Cities a " d ‘taction companies 

“ 3 welfare measures, sought to integrate ethnic minorities 

“tetter H Pr °r eSS ’ and generally 'S nored the fervent demands of the 

ev^ntallvTo^th 'T*' 7*’ ‘ iqUOr and gambli "S- A " three mayors 
Howl n t HU, SUPP ° r 0f men of Ptoperty and influence,” as Frederic 
oerlns Of ’ b “* galned „ tbat of “‘he politicians, immigrants, workers and 
persons of small means.” In Los Angeles, George Alexander was elected 
mayor m 1908 with the support of business and civic groups, carrying the 
city s middle and upper class wards against his Socialist opponent. He cam- 

nmn ? '°" h P atf01 ™. ° f h ° neS * business government, the protection of 
property and the curbing of outside corporations, but he soon shifted his 

was P a a "play int^'t' ” ^ ^ disadvanta S ed -Wisconsin, progressive 
T fL t ^ * ’ m0Vlng from stru gSle for control of the G 0 P to 

LaFollette s program of electoral-regulatory taxation reform to McGovern’s 
social service state by T913. 55 vcm 5 

cullt of S susr e , fragile and tranSit0ry natUre of coalit ion politics and the diffi¬ 
culty of sustaining a cooperative mood among different social groups that ul- 

timately brought an end to the Progressive Era. Although they staked out 
broad areas of agreement and frequently cooperated on concrete reforms anv 
more permanent alliance between old stock, Protestant middle class and the 
new stock, non-Protestant lower classes was foreclosed by a fatal inner ten¬ 
sion. Distrust arose fundamentally because the middle class reformers were 
engaged in uplifting others while the lower classes were concerned with self 
improvement. The middle class held up its values and lifestyles as models to 
be emulated while the lower classes wished to be highly selective about what 
they adopted. The exact date of the rupture varied from place to place In 
Minnesota It occurred early. The tension between the state’s economic geo¬ 
graphic, and ethnic groups, which had been temporarily submerged by ideal- 
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ism and sectionalism, reemerged after 1914 to shatter the P^essive coaln / 
tion The labor-welfare program of the McGovern administration in Wiscons ^ 
in 1913 failed to woo a sufficient number of ethnic working class j 

from their Democratic and Social Democratic moorings, but t alienated , 
enough of the progressive Republicans’ original rural and middle class support , 
to elect a reactionary governor in 1914. Governor Walter Stubbs and the pro- , 
gressive Republicans in Kansas had almost the exact same «P en ence, except j 
that Stubbs himself moderated his stance to one of a businesslike admini¬ 
strator and held on to his office. New Jersey progressives also split between 
those who wanted more labor and welfare measures and those who were sat s- 
fied w7th the reforms of Wilson and the New Idea Republicans. Further soc l 

reforms made little headway because of the joint efforts of agrarian and busi¬ 
ness representatives. Elsewhere disintegration was triggered by the Great 

Wa Thl issue of American participation in the war drove deep fibres into the 
ranks of those who had cooperated on other issues. Even among middle class 
social reformers there were some, such as Jane Addams, Alice Hamilton, or 
Florence Kelley, who continued to protest the war, while others, such as 
Herbert Croly, Robert Woods, and Mary Simkhovitch, gave their support 
The followers of Wilson and Roosevelt were alienated from those of Norri 
Ind LaFdlette. The antiwar Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians cashed 
sharply with the prowar Poles, Czechs, and Slavs. Moreover, Wilson made the 
fata| P though understandable, mistake of couching the war in the rhetoric of 
Sogress^sm. When it failed to produce a safer or more just wor d, die resul 
cast doubt upon domestic reform as well. “By pinning Americas role in the 
war so exclusively to high moral considerations and to altruism and se - 
sacrifice ” Richard Hofstadter insisted, “by linking the foreign crusade as inti¬ 
mately Is possible to the Progressive values and the Progressive language he 
was unintentionally insuring that the reaction against Progressive and moral 

idealism would be as intense as it was.” . 

The greatest disillusionment came among the professionals and mtellec- 
tuals who shared Wilson's aspirations. Shocked by the horrors of war and the 
a' ures of the peace conference, many of them took refuge ,n elitism and 
campaigns for personal betterment. By 1925 Walter Lippmann was deriding 
the notion that the "compounding of individual ignorance. masseis J 
oeoDle can produce a continuous directing force in public office and was 
c £ for rule by an elite class of experts. For many like him, the war un- 
leashed an irrational fear of radicalism and social protest The atmosphere 
that had made the muckrakers’ attacks seem so exhilarating dlsa PP e ^ d 
under the watchful eye of George Creel’s Committee on [ ub ^ C n ^° r “ 
and A Mitchell Palmer’s Red Scare. Eugene Debs was thrown into federal 
prison, President Nicholas Murray Butler sought to gag Columbia s antiwar 
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faculty, and the Lusk Committee expelled several duly elected Socialist mem¬ 
bers from the New York Assembly. The Wilson administration’s shoddy 
record on civil liberties disaffected the major libertarian organizations, further 
disintegrating the coalition that had upheld the New Freedom. It also alien¬ 
ated untold numbers of ethnic minorities who had traditionally supported the 
Party * laymg the S roundwork for the electoral disasters of 1920 


More comfortable Americans also developed a growing fear of the poten¬ 
tial economic and political power of the urban working class. Even those mid¬ 
dle class reformers who had backed labor and welfare measures earlier har¬ 
bored doubts about the goals of the labor movement. Settlement workers 
wanted social justice for the working class, but not at the expense of the vio¬ 
lence and disturbance of the peace that often accompanied strikes. “It is only 
occasionally that I get a glimpse of the chivalry of labor,” Jane Addams re¬ 
marked to a friend, “so much of the time it seems so sordid.” Graham Taylor 
insisted that “if the labor union could become more of a school, its useful¬ 
ness could be vastly increased.” As early as 1916, child labor law advocate 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge was denouncing the federal income tax and orga¬ 
nized labor, while praising the Indianapolis Employers Association for success 
in the suppression of strikes by force.” The rash of strikes that followed the 
end of the war frightened all but the most diehard middle class supporters of 
unions. “Everywhere,” a contemporary student of the Wilson administra¬ 
tion s labor policies noted in 1920, “labor representatives are presenting new 
and greater demands and many defenders of the status quo fear the unleash¬ 
ing of disintegrating forces.” The government’s National Industrial Confer¬ 
ence to promote business-labor cooperation in 1919 broke up in mutual 
animosity over compulsory arbitration, the prohibition of strikes, and other 
issues. The Labor Department became more involved in deporting alleged 
alien radicals than in promoting the interests of labor, while the Seattle Busi¬ 
ness Chronicle expressed a widely held view that the government should rid 
the nation of the “Non-Partisan League, the so-called Triple Alliance in the 
State of Washington, the Pro-German Socialists, the closed shop unions the 
agitators, the malcontents, anarchists, Syndicalists, revolutionists, traitors the 
whole motley crew of Bolshevists and near Bolshevists.” Agrarian reformers 
grew similarly fearful. In 1921 Henry C. Wallace responded to Gompers’ 
appeal for a labor-farmer coalition by asserting that “the fact is that the far¬ 
mers are suffering more now from the leaders of labor than from the leaders 
of industry or finance,” and by advising labor to reduce its “exhorbitantly 
high wages ’ as “an evidence of good faith.” Many middle class reformers also 
grew uneasy as the lower classes pressed for more sweeping welfare measures 
helping to defeat the Smith Administration’s proposal for public health insur¬ 
ance in New York in 1919. 59 
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Mostly though, coalition politics perished on the shoals of cultural re- r 
form. As urban and rural old stock Protestants devoted more attention to / 
legislated morality, the gap between them and the new stock working class j 

grew greater It is hard to see how anything as delicate and tentative as the v 

reform coalitions were could have survived the superheated and acrimonious j 

rhetoric of the debates over prohibition, immigration restriction, and Sunday , 

blue laws. Even the National Conference of Social Work endorsed prohibition j 

by 1917, hailing it to be the ultimate solution to poverty, prostitution, crime, : 

and industrial inefficiency. When Congress passed the literacy test over Wil- j 

son’s veto in 1917, not even the Immigrants’ Protective League raised much j 

protest. The foreign stock working class was forced into a necessary alliance 
with business-oriented conservatives who opposed prohibition and immigra¬ 
tion restriction on economic grounds. Prohibition helped destroy previously 
effective reform coalitions in Kansas, California and Colorado, while immi¬ 
gration restriction and Americanization became increasingly attractive to 
many native middle class reformers. As did Frances Kellor, many made the 
journey from reformers to militant Americanizers to spokesmen for the wel¬ 
fare capitalism of the 1920’s. Some new stock reformers became so distrust¬ 
ful of government intervention into their lives that they even temporarily lost 
their enthusiasm for welfare measures and opposed the national child labor 
amendment and federal aid to education in the 1920’s. These cultural issues 
destroyed the socioeconomic and political coalitions that had been so care¬ 
fully constructed in earlier years. 60 

Prohibition enforcement, the Ku Klux Klan, the National Origins Quota 
Act the 1924 Democratic convention, and the presidential candidacy of Al 
Smith made sure that effective reform coalitions were not reconstructed dur¬ 
ing the next decade. By 1928 William Allen White, the prototype of the na¬ 
tive middle class progressive, was denouncing Al Smith, the prototype of the 
urban new stock progressive as “a representative of the saloon, prostitution 
and gambling,” and of “a group who have back of them only physical appe¬ 
tite and no regard for law or reform.” The fluid “cross-cutting cleavages of 
earlier years hardened into rigid “non-overlapping or cumulative cleavages,” 
across which there was little possibility for coalition or compromise. When 
the established members of society feel challenged, either by alien forces or 
by people below them in the social structure, Robert Dahl has noted, they see 
“themselves threatened at the foundations by the aspirations and policies of 
the groups whose expanding influence, if unchecked, would destroy or, at 
the very least seriously impair, their way of life.” At that point, they more 
and more perceive their opponents as implacable enemies who must be 
destroyed lest they be destroyers. 61 

The Progressive Era was a seminal period in its attempts to cope with the 
implications of living in an urban, industrial, multicultural society. Would-be 
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which f J /f advanced SOlUti0ns t0 the nation ’ s Problems 

ent A hi, " h “ t erV6d the particularis «c needs of their constitu- 
“ gh many sought redress thr °ngh private action, nearly all even- 

activlvTomof 0 P °!'V CS ' Th ' S widespread census that the state should 
and elbl !hed r"? clearly marked period off from earlier ones 

tics Inti 1 prec f ed ® nt for ft,ture reformers. Under the pressures of poii- 

ooeirate m th-° UPS T $ ^ f0rCed *° compromise . coalesce, and co- 

°J ZZZl :h,eve P° sltlve f le S islative results. By this process they established 

assimilated^ Prof ° Und 500,31 ° ha " ge in a pluraMstic 6 °ciety could be 

snonse to m T" °l tha I Pr0CeSS has undoubted| y inhibited the nation's re¬ 
sponse to modernization down to the present day, by placing a premium on 

‘‘incremental C ° nCll ' atlon ’,f nd consensus. It has necessitated an emphasis on 
eZZZZ ad ) ust ments rather than sweeping or comprehensive change 
generating politicians “who learn to deal gently with opponents who struggle 

bilitieTof'" b t''h ng and holdin 8 coalitions together, who doubt the polsi- 
bHities of great change, who seek compromises.” 62 Whether a nation as large 

changes'of the It 1 S *V ° 0U ' d ^ reSP ° nded t0 the massive s °cial 
malofalt nineteenth century in any more radical manner without 

Whethe a'n J tS Polltlcal s y stem is certainly open to serious question. 

Whether any more fundamental alterations were possible in a society so so¬ 
cially and culturally fragmented, lacking a genuine national identity Ind cul¬ 
ture, is even more questionable. Even the great crises of the past fifty years 

raTe/thf *° a ter * he process in an y flJ ntiamental way. It is that process, 
rather than any specific reform measures, that constitutes the most important 

legacy of the Progressive Era. 
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ESSAY 

by Robert M.Crunden 


In a provocative article published in 1970, Peter Filene presented a chal¬ 
lenge to all future students of the Progressive Era. 1 Attempting to bring 
clarity and order to a topic notoriously full of conflict and confusion, he sub¬ 
jected the term “progressive movement” to a rigorous analysis and, after re¬ 
viewing the major recent work in the field, came to the conclusion that it 
was not a “movement” at all, in the strict, sociological sense of the term, 
rogressives were not a self-conscious collective group with clearly defined 
membership and supporters, nor did they have consistent ultimate goals or 
immediate objectives. His critique of the term “movement” reveals the in¬ 
adequacy of the tools of conventional historical analysis to demonstrate the 
existence of a coherent progressive movement in any strictly defined sense. 
The net result of research along these lines has instead been the description of 
a number of progressive movements: shifting coalitions formed to produce 
reforms on various issues, which conspicuously lack geographical, economic 
or social unity. 

The second, less detailed part of Filene’s argument goes still further to 
urge the abandonment of “progressivism” as a meaningful term for histo¬ 
rians of the period. Conceived vaguely as a kind of “spirit of the age,” it fails 
to offer the precision historians need to analyze specific issues. Conceived 
precisely, as an ideological -ism like, for example Marxism, it brings an unwar¬ 
ranted degree of precision into the discussion, and is invalid for the same rea¬ 
sons that the precise use of the word “movement” must be rejected. 

Before we accept this counsel of despair and reject a term which many 
people in the period themselves found useful, we should ask whether or not 
the term “progressivism” may be redefined in such a way as to avoid these 
two pitfalls, and consider what kind of coherence the term can offer a person 
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seeking what the various progressive movements might have in common. 
Filene is quite right to show that “progressivism” does not have the same 
consistency and coherence as a carefully articulated ideology like Marxism 
But historians do in fact speak meaningfully of another kind of -ism, whic 
implies a genuine if somewhat looser coherence among shared attitudes, 
when they use a term like “Victorianism.“ Upon close examination, progres- 
sivism becomes an -ism in this second sense; it may be regarded as a frame of 
mind.” 2 Walter Houghton has distinguished between what he would call the 
Victorian mind-the basic ideas and cognitive propositions of the period- 
and the more elusive and more fundamental “frame of mind”-the basic 
moral and emotional attitudes, the basic frame of reference, often unspoken, 
which determined the fundamental habits of thought among leaders in the 
period, whatever their positions on specific issues. Applied to progressivism, 
this approach has the advantage of showing the relations among progressives 
in a variety of fields, who, however they might differ about a specific re¬ 
form, were all attempting the moral regeneration of society. 

Houghton analyzed the Victorian frame of mind in much the same fash¬ 
ion as the social scientist taking a public opinion poll. He tabulated the 
opinions of the articulate spokesmen and women of his society and period on 
what he believed were the key issues. He thus pinned down in a reasonably 
precise way what intellectual historians sometimes loosely call the spirit of 
the age. But his method, in the eyes of more conventional historians, was 
open to criticism on two grounds: it presented the ideas of people quite di¬ 
vorced from what they actually did, and thus seemed divorced from the 
normal “stuff” of history; and it created an imaginary entity, a “mind,’ 
that never really existed in any one head, and that quite possibly would not 
have been acceptable to any single Victorian. 

Modern social science, however, has given historians at least one means of 
working around these criticisms and yet still defining accurately the frame of 
mind in a given period. To be specific, the work of Erik Erikson neither di¬ 
vorces ideas from events, nor postulates any imaginary construct like a gene¬ 
ral mind. In his analysis of great leaders, as in portions of Childhood and 
Society (1950), and in all of Young Man Luther (1958), and Gandhi’s Truth 
(1969) Erikson has demonstrated suggestively how crises in childhood and 
youth can combine especially with religious milieus to produce effective 
political movements, and to create moral frames of reference in which certain 
values and reactions seem to be taken for granted. He has also placed his 
considerable prestige behind the contention that great leaders articulate and 
find ways of resolving the important psychological conflicts in the culture of 
their time. It would be an understatement to call his work “controversial’ 
among professional historians, and I do not wish to appear in anything resem¬ 
bling the guise of a disciple, unquestioningly following a new methodological 
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master. I do think, however, that Erikson has raised many of the right 
questions and made suggestions that are well worth pursuing in many areas 
of historical research. 3 The implication for the rest of this essay is that Erik- 
son’s method, used in conjunction with the cultural analysis of scholars like 
Walter Houghton, will help progressive historians describe what they mean by 
'progressivism” and do so in a way more convincing than earlier attempts. 

Progressivism thus becomes a term not specifically political or social, but 
rather cultural. The term describes the dominant tone of the period around 
the turn of the twentieth century, much the way “Victorianism” usefully 
sums up the tone of Walter Houghton’s England from 1830 to 1870. Indeed, 
in its strenuous moralism and declining religious faith, America in the Pro¬ 
gressive Era often resembles England in the Victorian Era. It was not any 
accident that the inspiration f(?r some Progressive Era innovations, like Hull- 
House, came from English institutions like Toynbee Hall, or that Victorian 
thinkers like John Ruskin were so important to progressive reformers. “Pro¬ 
gressivism” was the spirit with which individuals during the period sought to 
resolve their psychological conflicts in socially beneficial ways. It is a word 
applicable to the motivation behind reform, but not necessarily to the speci¬ 
fic shape of a given reform. A progressive, for example, could be for or 
against prohibition. What determined his progressiveness was his general 
stance toward innovation and social change, and his moral tone of voice, 
and not his feelings explicitly about alcohol. 

Defined in this fashion, progressivism is not amenable to the usual analyti¬ 
cal methodologies. Motivation and moral tone of voice cannot be measured 
by the traditional tools of quantification and political analysis: people 
“think” and “feel” in ways often unconnected with the way they vote. Even 
the straightforward biographical approach requires the assistance of careful 
rhetorical and psychological analysis of the written records, profiting from the 
example of both Erikson the psychologist and Houghton the professor of 
literature. Both approaches remind us that personal letters and even published 
works can often “mean” more than they literally “say.” The core of progres¬ 
sivism can no more be found in political analsyis alone than the core of Vic- 
torianism can be found by studying the electoral jousting of Disraeli and 
Gladstone. Categories appropriate for political analysis are frequently mis¬ 
leading when applied to areas like religion, education, or literature. To exam¬ 
ine political behavior by itself as an index to the culture of a period is to 
examine a part and mistake it for the whole. 

Two of the finest studies of progressivism help illustrate the problems in¬ 
volved with a chiefly political emphasis. Richard Hofstadter, in The Age of 
Reform (1955), and George Mowry, in The California Progressives (1951), 
studied the progressives sociologically, in terms of a social class and its poli¬ 
tical behavior. For them, progressives were essentially middle class reformers, 
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disturbed by the corruptions around them and frequently bothered by their 
own declining influence in American life. But instead of trying to define a 
frame of reference that involved the entire culture, Mowry and Hofstadter 
tried to find sociological tools and terms of separating progressives from non¬ 
progressives. Because of inadequate use of control groups, their conclusions 
were attacked, often savagely, by a whole generation of younger, and often 
lesser, scholars. The genuine insight and the sophisticated intelligence dis¬ 
played in these important contributions often seemed to get lost in the quar¬ 
rel about how, as it were, the sheep could be separated from the goats and 
accurately counted. Other critics insisted that the middle class was not the 
best focus at all, and that lower and upper class progressives were also impor¬ 
tant. Filene’s objections to the results of these controversies are all too well 
taken. 4 

When historians have used other methodologies in studying progressivism, 
they have often been no more successful in settling the basic problems raised 
by the topic. The radicalism of the New Left of the 1960’s, for example, 
influenced historians like Gabriel Kolko and James Weinstein to make anal¬ 
yses that are more economic than sociological. Emphasizing especially the 
financial interests of big businessmen, they have argued that progressivism as 
a reform influence was something of a fraud; the basic progressive reforms 
were all too often attempts by the successful to fend off meaningful reform 
and instead to use the appearance of reform to strengthen their own eco¬ 
nomic and political power and deflect public criticism. But to a historian 
wishing to understand progressivism in the cultural sense, their books are even 
less useful than the sociological books of Hofstadter and Mowry. A book like 
Kolko’s The Triumph of Conservatism (1963), does not give even passing 
attention to most of the individuals commonly thought of as progressives, 
and finds instead a gallery of big businessmen and businesses and their rela¬ 
tions to Congress and to Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. Kolko feels 
free to devote pages to the ideas of Marx and Engels, while he ignores progres¬ 
sivism at the state and local political levels and seems totally ignorant of the 
educational, literary, and philosophical aspects of progressivism. His book, 
in short, is not about progressivism at all, but rather about a number of 
events and people who lived during the period. 5 The same thing, for differ¬ 
ent reasons, could be said about any number of other books that relate the 
history of the period: they do not define or analyze progressivism at all; they 
either ignore it or take it for granted. 

If, however, we follow Erikson’s suggestions and change the focus of atten¬ 
tion from group behavior and its quantification to individual behavior and 
how leaders can focus a whole nation on certain policies and goals, many of 
these problems and controversies seem to disappear. The key problem for 
progressive scholarship now becomes the study of how recognized leaders 
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achieved their own sense of identity, why people found them worthy of emu¬ 
lation, and how their personal problems became institutionalized into "pro¬ 
gressive schools, settlements, laws and works of art: in short, how the pri¬ 
vate problems of gifted men became public issues with political, social, eco- 
nornic and cultural consequences. Instead of trying to separate progressives 
from other Americans, we should instead ask why progressives appealed to 
so many Americans. 

The student who does this will discover that progressivism was essentially 
religious. An extraordinarily large number of progressive leaders in all sections 
of the culture grew up in devoutly Protestant homes. A frequent and recur¬ 
ring pattern is that they were personally devoted to their parents and to the 
moral values of the home and yet unable to share their parents' certitude 
about many elements of the Protestant faith. The impact of Darwinism, of 
industrialism, of religious skepticism, of personal insecurity-these and other 
factors produced a group of people who had internalized Protestant moral 
norms, but who often could not find psychological satisfaction within the 
minis ry, or even within religious institutions generally. A progressive was 
thus a person of strongly religious upbringing who displaced the moral 
concerns of his youth onto the very real social, industrial, political and 
aesthetic problems of his maturity, and who attempted to solve these public 
and personal problems within a Protestant, moral frame of reference. This 
efimtion in no way implies church membership, religious faith, or even be- 
lef in God. The nonbelievers among the progressives remained dominated by 
this Protestant morality even when they had rejected the theology, and even 
When they regarded themselves as being emancipated from it. A few figures 
like William Jennings Bryan or Woodrow Wilson retained their faith un- 
changed to the end. They were not necessarily typical. 

• I hUS ’ , ld °f stadter and Mowr V were quite right to find so many progressives 

T vT C a “’ but they focused on the wron * P art of the reformers' 

middle r£ T ,m . POrtan ‘ was not the class ' but ‘h® religion; a great many 
middle class Americans shared the Protestant moral frame of reference and 

used it automatically when confronted by the problems of their day. Kolko 

bel1ttTe ei t"hIr r: Perf r ly r , ight *° denigrate reforms and 

ttle their effect on the political or economic structures of society The 

progressives were seeking moral and psychological satisfactions, and the act of 
moral indignation, followed by public criticism and legislative activity was 
satisfying m itself, quite apart from whether it ever did any good. Progres¬ 
sives certainly were too easily satisfied, and too often led onto the wrong 
scent when they entered politics, at least by modern standards of social 
reform. But modern reform movements more often address the problem in its 
own terms, and not in terms of the psychological needs of the reformer. The 
New Deal provides an immediate and obvious contrast. With many Catholic, 
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lewish and agnostic leaders, the New Dealers usually tried to deal directly 

with social issues, were willing to experiment in many different and no 

specifically "moral'' ways, and could not settle for f ^at ™e ety 
expressed moral yearnings because the depress,on posed problems so great 
that genuine, basic issues had to be confronted. 

In the pages that follow, then, I have tried to supply two specific examp 
of what I mean by these generalizations. 6 I have tried to sketch in the p y 
chologically important events in the lives of two key young Passives "j" 
attempt to show in microcosm how psychology can help students understand 
the cultural milieu of an age. Jane Addams and John Dewey are 
appropriate for study in this context because they left sufficient written 
records, were friends for much of the period in the same city, and were= dis¬ 
tinctly not political in the basic focus of their activity. They were not of the 
same sex, nor from the same part of the country, and so provide something of 
a check on each other in terms of larger generalizations. In addition, each of 
them established a well-known and influential progressive institution Hu I- 
House and the Dewey School-that encouraged specific reference to certain 
progressive reforms, and that encouraged others to engage in similar activi¬ 
ties Neither person in maturity regarded himself or herself as a convinced 
Christian, and so they are especially useful in illustrating the meaning of 
progressivism as being a form of displaced Protestantism. 


Jane Addams grew up as the youngest child in a motherless famdy. Her 
father John and her elder sister Mary were the chief older figures in her life. 
Mary apparently was much like Jane’s mother had been: selfless affectionate 
and competent. But the overwhelming force in Jane's life, in her own eyes 
and in the eyes of most other writers on the sublet, was John' A f ^of he"r 
the first page of chapter one of her autobiography J ane wrote tha.all ofto 
childhood memories “are directly connected with my father, he wasis 
distinctly the dominant influence," and the “cord which not only held fast 
my supreme affection, but also first drew me into the moral concerns of life. 
With no mother to get in the way, Jane found it possible to monopo ize her 
father in many ways, and with far less competition within the family than 
would otherwise have been normal. It is a commonplace °f psychological 
thought since Freud that children customarily develop great affection for the 
parent of the opposite sex, and dream of ultimately “marrying that parent 
in tome way. Normally, the presence of the parent of the same sex en¬ 
courages a more mature attitude, and the child realizes the hopelessness of his 
desire and then models himself on the parent of the same sex. With Jane, the 
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absence of her mother delayed this process, and so she tended to be even 
closer to her father than would otherwise have been possible. 7 

A number of anecdotes illustrate jane’s intense devotion to her father, and 
her own feelings of inadequacy in trying to be worthy of such a model. John 
Addams, for example, had a “miller's thumb,” which had been flattened by 
handling grain for many years; his hands also bore marks caused by the hard 
flints that flew off the millstones when he dressed them. Jane made a great 
effort to spot her own hands, and to flatten her own thumb. Perhaps some¬ 
what more serious than this quite common imitation of an admired adult 
was Jane’s marked inferiority complex. No one seems to have described her 
as an unattractive child, and yet she felt as if she were an “ugly, pigeon-toed 
little girl, whose crooked back obliged her to walk with her head held very 
much to one side. . . .” She apparently did have some slight curvature of the 
spine, and may have experienced some pain because of it. She also held her 
head slightly to one side. But only to herself, and compared to her own ideal 
of her father, was she unattractive. Indeed, her shame was so great that she 
dreaded to be seen walking next to her father in public: “l simply could not 
endure the thought that ‘strange people’ should know that my handsome 
father owned this homely little girl.” 8 

This extraordinary attachment of Jane to her father becomes significant 
for the history of progressivism because of her associations of moral and reli¬ 
gious ideas with him. Jane clearly united the figure of her father with her 
growing moral concerns, and internalized her perception of his attitude into 
her own conscience. John Addams taught a large Bible class at their church; 
at the same time he would never accept any denominational membership. 
He called himself a “Hicksite Quaker,” thus vaguely identifying himself with 
a democratic offshoot of the older Quaker church, and incidentally a group 
with no meeting house nearby. In practice, John Addams irregularly attended 
several Protestant churches in the area and had no recognizable dogmatic 
beliefs. Instead, he developed a creed of his own from common Christian 
morals. He had great moral strength of character, courage, and kindness, and 
he identified these qualities with Christ. He also quietly supported his daugh¬ 
ter when despite great pressure she refused to have a standard, evangelical 
conversion. Jane later remembered his comment, “mental integrity above 
everything else,” as a kind of summation of his outlook. 9 She thus fused her 
image of her father with this moralized righteousness. Like him, she too 
would be earnest, ethical, independent, and undogmatic, and bequeath these 
secularized religious characteristics to progressivism. 

Jane’s exclusive possession of her father ended when she was eight. John 
Addams married Anna Haldeman Addams, a remarkable woman of great 
force of character, who of necessity came immovably between Jane and John 
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Addams. According to Anna’s granddaughter Marcet, Anna was a domineer¬ 
ing and competitive social climber who tended to provoke strong reactions in 
everyone who met her. Marcet remembered her as "a fairy godmother sort of 
person,” “so alive in every fiber that I can scarcely believe she is no longer 
here. She was adorable, and I worshipped her.” Marcet noted further, how¬ 
ever, that Anna could “not always control her temper.” John Addams had 
long admired Anna from a distance, while she “admired—and respected” him. 
James Linn retained similar memories. He found Anna a little overbearing; 
even at the age of ninety-three she “was still handsome, in a terrifying sort of 
way.” She read novels voraciously and liked to act out Shakespearean roles 
with the family. She also played the guitar, and enjoyed singing “endless 
songs from Tom Moore.” She was, in short, a socialite, accomplished in a 
social sense, eager to entertain and travel and not entirely in agreement with 
her husband’s more moralistic and retiring lifestyle. 10 

Jane apparently detested Anna, although she was usually too polite to say 
so. Anna never appears in Jane’s autobiography, and the marriage is passed 
off in a subclause. An undertone of hostility is evident in all the surviving 
records. Jane’s unique status in her father’s house was permanently gone, and 
she not only had to share him, she had to do so with a woman with whose 
values she did not identify. Anna was probably right in regarding Jane as too 
shy and retiring, but her subsequent efforts to force Jane into athletics and a 
whole round of social engagements could hardly have endeared her to her 
step-daughter. Because of Anna, Jane acquired a number of social graces that 
people later admired at Hull-House. More significantly for progressivism, 
Anna also provided Jane with a negative model of what a daughter of John 
Addams should be, and one Jane utilized to criticize the upbringing of 
younger girls and to symbolize the immoralities of so much of modern life. 
As Marcet makes clear, Anna was, from a moral point of view, quite useless: 
“. . . I never saw her do anything more useful with her hands than adjust the 
objects in a room, care for her flowers and strum a guitar when she sang the 
ballads of Moore and Burns.” To Jane, this sort of accomplished uselessness 
was an affront to her father’s values. Other girls in comfortable cirumstances 
might cooperate with such a woman, and prepare themselves for a life of 
social engagements and decorative achievements. To Jane, Anna’s ideas of 
upbringing were the embodiment of Tolstoy’s stern warning against the 
“snare of preparation,” the conspiracy of society to entangle the young in 
curious inactivity “at the very period of life when they are longing to con¬ 
struct the world anew and to conform it to their own ideals.” When Jane 
finally came to feel that such a life was profoundly “immoral,” she had begun 
the process of becoming a progressive. She had used her upbringing in Chris¬ 
tian ethics, reinforced by her devotion to her father, to develop a critical 
vantage point from which to criticize modern society, and ultimately to 
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attempt to reform it. The seeds of Hull-House were planted in one girl’s moral 
revulsion against privileged uselessness. 11 

In 1877, Jane left home for the Rockford Seminary, a school founded by 
the descendents of New England Puritans to help Christianize the West. 
The school and its faculty were still openly encouraging their students to 
experience evangelical conversions and to enter missionary service in some 
way after graduation. In this environment, Jane discovered that her father’s 
values were in fact not really compatible with an old-fashioned theology and 
the solace of “doing good” in some distant land. On the surface, nothing 
seemed more plausible than that she should convert publicly at one of the 
annual January “harvests” of new Christian converts, given her background 
and the social pressure of her teachers and peers. Instead, she explored on 
her own the books and lives of a number of Victorians who like her had 
found their parents’ rigid faith no longer relevant, and who needed some kind 
of everyday social involvement in their own time and country as a way of act¬ 
ing out the demands of their Protestant consciences. 12 

Having resisted the intense pressure at Rockford, and having received her 
father’s approval for doing so, Jane apparently was no longer subject to the 
pressures of orthodoxy. In time, she decided to join the local Presbyterian 
church in Cedarville and was accepted and baptised on October 14, 1888. A 
year later the church certified her as a member in good standing when she 
contemplated moving to Hull-House. “At this time [1888] there was cer¬ 
tainly no outside pressure pushing me toward such a decision.” She had ex¬ 
perienced no conversion experience but did take upon herself “the outward 
expressions of the religious life with all humility and sincerity.” She received 
no particular pressure from the church to conform to any demanding or out¬ 
dated theology and so could interpret her religious commitment in any way 
she chose. She felt, she wrote many years later, “an almost passionate devo¬ 
tion to the ideals of democracy, and when in all history had these ideals been 
so thrillingly expressed as when the faith of the fisherman and the slave had 
been boldly opposed to the accepted moral belief that the well-being of a 
privileged few might justly be built upon the ignorance and sacrifice of the 
many?” She could no longer see how she could avoid identifying herself 
“with the institutional statement of this belief, as it stood in the little village 
in which I was born.” 13 

Shortly after Jane’s graduation from Rockford in 1881, John Addams 
died from complications developing from an attack of appendicitis. Under¬ 
standably, Jane was grief stricken. The chief letter that survives indicates by 
its imagery that she identified her wounded psychological state with her own 
imagined physical problems. About two weeks after the event, she wrote to 
perhaps her closest friend: “I will not write of myself or how purposeless and 
without ambition I am. ... The greatest sorrow that can ever come to me has 
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past and I hope it is only a question of time until I get my moral purposes 
straightened.” 14 Her father’s death left her insides resembling her outsides, 
as it were: both needed to be “straightened.” John Ad.dams’ presence and 
approval had enabled his daughter to stand tall, and she felt deformed 
without him. 

Throughout most of the rest of the 1880’s, Jane searched rather blindly 
for a vocational solution to her problems. She briefly attended the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia, but suffered severe pain and a physical col¬ 
lapse. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and her step-brother Harry operated on her spine 
with some success in 1882, but whenever she tried to make plans for travel or 
further study, the problems returned, and she was almost literally para¬ 
lyzed and incapable of finding any solutions to her problems. On the one 
hand, many of these symptoms appear to have psychosomatic origins, pro¬ 
ducing a physical parallel to her psychological loss. On the other hand, her 
letters for the next dozen years, extending well into the Hull-House years 
of the 1890’s, are full of genuine medical problems, and she rarely possessed 
what could be called good health. Rheumatism, sciatica, and persistent bowel 
discomfort all seemed to have troubled her at frequent intervals. Character¬ 
istically, however, she triumphed enough over her own problems to act as 
nurse to various afflicted relatives. When her brother Weber went insane, in 
the spring of 1883, she helped care for his wife and baby. Her sister Mary suf¬ 
fered from “neuralgia,” and so Jane often watched over her children. Even 
Anna, now newly widowed, became ill and hard to manage, and Jane bore 
most of the burden of travelling with and caring for a step-mother she did not 
like. She almost seemed to be seeking out others sicker than herself, as if not 
to allow her own body the opportunity of betraying her. 15 

With John Addams gone, and Anna ill in some fashion or another, Jane 
could hardly resist the “cultivated” life style that was so dear to her step¬ 
mother. She thus spent much of the 1880’s “preparing” for some vague and 
socially acceptable adulthood. She went to museums, balls, and parties, and 
during 1883-1885 and 1887-1888 she toured Europe—a typical remedy for all 
ailments often prescribed for the idle rich of that period. Between European 
trips the family lived in Baltimore, and, in the worst sort of do-gooder style, 
they at times even visited the “less fortunate” in their “shelters.” Very little 
seems to point in any way to the Jane Addams of Hull-House or the progres¬ 
sive thinker who loomed so suddenly large in the 1890’s. Indeed, in the midst 
of it all, Anna made a sustained attempt to preempt any such career. Well- 
bred and thoroughly prepared young ladies were supposed to marry and 
settle down, and Anna decided that her son George would be the perfect 
mate for Jane, thus paralleling the earlier match between Jane’s sister Alice 
and her step-brother Harry Haldeman. But Jane had already turned down 
Rollin Salisbury, a promising Beloit student, and she was not about to settle 
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for the somewhat neurasthenic George. It was just as'well. George slowly sank 
into insanity, never really recovered, and could never have been an appro¬ 
priate mate for Jane. 16 

Yet this external biography is deceptive. Out of her step-mother’s sight, 
Jane was going through an internal maturation that helped her come to terms 
with her own psychological needs and develop a form of progressivism com¬ 
patible with them. Beginning in the late 1870’s and continuing throughout 
the 1880’s, Jane’s closest confidante was Ellen Gates Starr, and through their 
letters we can trace the slow metamorphosis of an essentially religious if skep¬ 
tical outlook into the Hull-House conscience of the 1890’s. 17 

The first surviving letter is from Ellen to Jane, and it sets the tone of reli¬ 
gious uncertainty that will provoke unceasing speculation until it achieves 
some form of progressivism. Ellen has been reading Horace Bushnell’s Char¬ 
acter of Jesus and would like to discuss it with Jane. Ellen found it pleasing 
and sensible, but admitted to doubt and confusion about the divinity of Jesus 
and whether she believed in it: “There is something in myself incompre¬ 
hensible to me, in my views & feelings concerning religious subjects & es¬ 
pecially this subject of the divinity of Christ.” She would be glad to believe it, 
and much about Jesus seemed divine, but “I know that I don’t.” She thought 
of him instead like a character out of Dickens, many of whose characters 
seemed quite real to her. God, she went on, “is more a reality to me every 
day of my life. I think more of a reality for my thinking about Christ as 
divine.” She had come to the conclusion that “heaven and hell are in the 
condition of the soul and certainly the condition of a soul who has experi¬ 
enced a single good impulse, is better than that of one who has experienced 
none.” 18 Her words express a blurry theology and a generally questioning 
attitude toward religion, yet she still regards the subject as important. She 
also has a premonition of the Hull-House idea in the phrase, “a single good 
impulse.” 

Jane’s reply was similarly uncertain and confused. She thought that “a 
people or a nation are saved just as soon as they comprehend their god,” and 
“comprehending your deity & being in harmony with his plans is to be 
saved.” It did not make any difference if ycj realized Christ or not, it only 
mattered that "you realize God through Christ.” You are a Christian “if God 
has become nearer to you, more of a reality” through Christ. She suggested 
that Ellen read Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” even though it was clear in her 
own letter that she had herself not really experienced peace from reading it 
or anything else. The historical Jesus did not help her at all; he seemed to 
have been a Jew who lived a long time ago, and about whom there was a my¬ 
sterious and incomprehensible beauty. She could never get any closer to him 
than that, and so she would settle for the minimal theology: “My creed is 
now be sincere & don’t fuss.” 19 
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The letters continued for years in this earnest, searching tone. Jane spent 
four years at Rockford and Ellen one, yet neither seemed to have retained 
anything resembling a lucid theology or a peaceful conscience. Literary fig¬ 
ures like Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning and Dickens were far more important, 
and more meaningful, sources of ideas than more formal works. Ellen’s side 
of the correspondence was clearly more aesthetic and emotional, and she 
eventually passed through the Church of England to sanctuary in Roman 
Catholicism. On Jane’s side, the concerns were somewhat more practical and 
of this world. Her father, her religion, and her future career—whatever it 
would be—would have to complement each other, or she could have no peace. 
Early in the letters she told Ellen “I, for my part am convinced that the 
success of that work in a large degree depends upon our religion and that I 
can never go abroad and use my best powers until l do settle it.” With the 
advantage of time, it seems evident that the key to her career choice lay in 
ethical and religious needs; in the frivolities of life under Anna she could find 
no outlet worthy of her beloved father. 20 

During the next revival at Rockford, a few months later, she searched her 
soul again. The services impressed her, and she was not really rebellious, but 
she did not convert. God still did not seem particularly close to her. “I see 
more the need of knowing God but he seems further off than he did” two 
years earlier. “I have been trying an awful experiment. I didn’t pray, at least 
formally, for about three months, and was shocked to find that I feel no 
worse for it, l can think about a great many other things that are noble & 
beautiful. I feel happy and unconcerned and not in the least morbid.” Yet, as 
a later letter makes clear, she may have been talking to keep up her courage, 
and her beliefs were in fact in painful flux. “I believe, my friend, it would be 
better for us not to talk about religion any more,” because “my ideas are 
changing.” 21 

The letters continued, full of details concerning the death of John Ad- 
dams, further revivals, Jane’s medical treatments and the severe lassitude and 
melancholy that accompanied them, and Ellen’s joining the Anglican Church 
in the summer of 1883. Jane expressed her own sense of yearning even while 
she congratulated Ellen by admitting, at the same time, a lack of success in 
settling her religious doubts. While Jane toured Europe the correspondence 
slackened, but even while outwardly enjoying herself with Anna (and eluding 
George), Jane retained the tone of seriousness that indicated she had not 
given in. “I quite feel as if I were not following the call of my genius when I 
propose to devote a year’s time to travel in search of a good time and this 
general idea of culture which some way never comanded [sic] my full re¬ 
spect,” she wrote in 1883. “People complain of losing spiritual life when 
abroad. I imagine it will be quite as hard to hold to full earnestness of pur¬ 
pose.” 22 

The bottom of her confusion and depression came late in 1885 and early 
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in 1886, but even then Jane never lost her acute ability to analyze and under¬ 
stand herself. She quite understood that her problems revolved around her 
religious confusions, the demands of her father’s values, and her need to stop 
"preparing” and start doing something which would fill her days with socially 
valuable activities. "I am always blundering, when I deal with religious 
nomenclature or sensations simply because my religious life has been so 
small,” she wrote Ellen in one letter. She continued: "for many years it was 
my ambition to reach my father’s moral requirements, & now when I am 
needing something more, I find myself approaching a crisis, & look rather 
wistfully to my friends for help.” Two months later, during the period when 
Anna was pressuring her into attending parties and thinking of George as a 
life’s companion, she contrasted her own empty life with Ellen’s more re¬ 
warding one of teaching schoolgirls in Chicago. "You do as much work as I 
do, and more, in addition to all the time and vitality you give to your girls. 

I am filled with shame that with all my apparent leisure I do nothing at 
all.” 23 Doing nothing in a decorous fashion could never satisfy the daughter 
of John Addams. 

Yet in less than four years, Jane and Ellen discovered in their plans for 
Hull-House the solution to their religious and psychological needs. During 
her last trip of preparation to Europe, Jane finally experienced enough of life 
as well as literature and religion to make a conscious choice for a career. In 
England, she discovered Canon Samuel A. Barnett and his institutionalization 
of the religious conscience, Toynbee Hall. Toynbee Hall turned out to be the 
ideal combination of religious impulse and social improvement; it enabled the 
men connected with it to salve their consciences while actually making a dif¬ 
ference in the lives of real people in genuine need. “It is a community for 
University men who live there, have their recreation and clubs and society all 
among the poor people, yet in the same style they would like in their own 
circle,” she wrote to Alice. “It is so free from ‘professional doing good,’ so 
unaffectedly sincere and so productive of good results in its classes and li¬ 
braries so that it seems perfectly ideal.” In addition, she examined the 
People’s Palace, a settlement house on a rather different plan, with facilities 
for working men to meet and socialize. She supplemented these rather pract¬ 
ical activities with appropriate reading matter. In addition to John Ruskin 
and Leo Tolstoy, socially conscious and religious writers who were affecting 
many American reformers already, she apparently also absorbed two novels 
by Walter Besant, The Children of Gibeon and AH Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, both of which dealt with wealthy girls who devoted their time and 
money to helping the poor. The cumulative effect of these visits, this read¬ 
ing, and the frustrations she experienced in finding a career that would sa¬ 
tisfy her religious conscience, was the decision to open Hull-House. The de¬ 
cision was probably made sometime in June, 1888, in London. 24 

Thus, Jane Addams’ early biography offers an excellent insight into several 
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of the key issues of progressivism. The religious atmosphere of her father’s 
house created ethical imperatives that could not be met by the normal roles 
available for women at that time. Her religious faith apparently waned and 
died out altogether during the years after 1889, yet the socially productive 
reform activity went on, both in Jane Addams’ life and in the institution so 
clearly identified with her. The activities involved were in no way political; 
what little political activity Jane Addams actually indulged in came several 
years later, and rose directly out of the settlement experience. Social science 
methodologies of most varieties would be quite useless in measuring and 
quantifying her activities, and yet what she did was nevertheless real, and ex¬ 
traordinarily influential on later political thinkers and politicians. Jane 
Addams’ life, and Hull-House, thus provide excellent illustrations of how 
progressivism was essentially religious. 


The early life of John Dewey provides several remarkable parallels to that 
of Jane Addams. In addition to showing how a leading progressive grew up, 
Dewey’s early biography also provides a case study for the development of 
several of the most important of the ideas conceived during the Progressive 
Era. Dewey’s Instrumentalism, and the educational innovations that it helped 
produce, affected American life far more than most progressive political cam¬ 
paigns, and for better or worse the term “progressive education” lingered on 
in American discourse long after most progressive movements were dead. 
Institutionalized under Dewey’s supervision in the famous Dewey School, 
attached to the University of Chicago, these ideas were tested directly during 
the period, and the institution subsequently provided a living model to edu¬ 
cators in much the same way that Hull-House came to symbolize all progres¬ 
sive settlement work. Once again, the sentiments and problems that led 
Dewey to his ideas and his school were basically religious, largely unrelated 
to the politics of that time. 

John Dewey grew up in a middle class family in Burlington, Vermont. 
John’s father, Archibald Sprague Dewey, was a successful grocer who had 
fought in the Civil War and then returned to Burlington to run a tobacco 
shop. At the age of forty-four he rrjarried Lucina Rich Dewey, a woman 
about twenty years younger than he. She had come from a prosperous family 
and apparently was always eager for her sons to receive good educations and 
be successful in life. John was the third of four sons, the eldest of whom died 
in infancy. 

Dewey had an uneventful childhood in this innocent and democratic en¬ 
vironment. The local public schools were very poor when he began his educa¬ 
tion, although they improved slightly while he was still a student. As a rule, 
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the students were rebellious and the teachers poorly trained; learning was 
largely a matter of memorizing dull texts and being able to repeat them word 
for word. Much of Dewey’s actual learning came not from the school, but 
from the trips he took during the summers to his uncle’s farm, to the nearby 
mountains for camping expeditions, or simply to the rural areas around the 
town. He thus retained, for his future educational theories, both the painful 
memories of uninspired book learning, and the pleasant memories of life 
lived among people and situations of a kind not usually regarded as educa¬ 
tional. 

When he was fifteen years old, Dewey entered the University of Vermont, 
which was located in Burlington. The school was very small; Dewey’s graduat¬ 
ing class in 1879 had only 18 students, and the entire school never had more 
than 100 students while Dewey was enrolled. It was more of an academy than 
a university or college in the modern sense, with a prescribed curriculum 
which reflected a tired Congregationalism. After graduation, Dewey spent 
two years in South Oil City, Pennsylvania, teaching in a school where a cousin 
was principal. He then read philosophy in Burlington for a year, while teach¬ 
ing at the Lake View Seminary in nearby Charlotte, marking time while try¬ 
ing to decide on a permanent career. He made several persistent efforts to get 
a scholarship to do graduate work at the new Johns Hopkins University but 
was unsuccessful until an aunt loaned him $500 to help during the first 
year. 25 

The single most important fact about Dewey’s childhood for the student 
of progressivism, however, was his mother’s strenuous evangelicalism and 
John’s unrebellious acceptance of her beliefs. Dewey’s parents were both 
Congregationalists attending the First Church of Burlington, and their acti¬ 
vities appeared on many pages in the church records. Archibald Dewey was 
too easygoing to bother his son much about theological matters, but Lucina 
believed flatly that not every soul could be saved and that her duty as a 
mother and a Christian was to encourage conversion experiences as soon as 
possible. She was humorless, devout, earnest and untiring with her family’s 
religious upbringing, and she encouraged them as well to help her in her many 
attempts at social work. From her, John learned prayers, heard Bible stories, 
and received the impetus needed to force a conversion when he was eleven 
years old. Significantly enough, she even wrote out his confession of faith 
herself. Perhaps inevitably, she also disapproved of many normal adolescent 
diversions, and card playing, pool, drinking and gambling were all strictly 
forbidden. She never ceased to question her children about the state.of their 
souls; even as an old man, Dewey remembered her inquisition: “Are you 
right with Jesus? Have you prayed to God for forgiveness?” 26 

When he became famous, Dewey always publicly denied any important 
acceptance of this parental pressure, picturing himself usually as a rebel 
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against it No contemporary evidence supports the idea of such a rebel¬ 
lion. Dewey was apparently a shy and docile child; he accepted the values 
of his home, school and teachers, and he used this foundation for his first 
uncertain attempts at writing philosophy. On July 2, 1871, he joined the 
Congregational Church; he was soon teaching Sunday School, and he even¬ 
tually became the first president of the Young People’s Society, at a time 
when he was out of college and past voting age. His favorite teachers and in¬ 
tellectual friends for years were largely Protestant clergymen. They intro¬ 
duced him to the study of philosophy in ways that did not conflict with 
his religious ideas, and they provided him with possible career models. The 
marriage of philosophy and Congregationalism was evident in Dewey’s writ¬ 
ings well into his mature career. 

During his senior year, Dewey found the first of several important philo¬ 
sophical mentors in Professor Henry Augustus Pearson Torrey. Like many 
New England intellectuals during the middle nineteenth century, Torrey 
moved from Scottish Common Sense Realism to Kantianism and took Dewey 
with him. He too was extremely religious, a converted Congregationalist who 
found no conflict between his religion and advanced philosophical ideas. The 
technicalities of Dewey’s intellectual activities are less important for the stu¬ 
dent of progressivism than their meaning for Dewey’s development: his life 
work was to be in professional philosophy, and nothing in his career seemed 
at all in conflict with the Congregational ist religion. 27 When Dewey applied 
for a teaching job at Johns Hopkins in 1883, both Matthew H. Buckham, 
President of the University of Vermont, and Professor Torrey wrote letters 
in support of his candidacy. Neither man could possibly have been termed 
unsound or skeptical on matters of religion, and both recommended Dewey. 
Buckham informed President Daniel Coit Gilman that Dewey was “sound and 
sweet all through—is true and loyal in matters of religion, and without any 
crochets, or drawback of any kind, so far as I know.” Torrey agreed: “Mr. 
Dewey has always sustained an irreproachable moral character. When quite 
young he joined the church of which I am a member. Sincerity and depth 
of conviction rather than emotion have characterized his religious life. He is 
thoroughly trustworthy in these respects.” 28 

Dewey found it hard to work with two of the more eminent men he tried 
to study under at Hopkins. Charles Peirce did not yet have his later eminence 
as a “pragmaticist,” and his difficult personality and insistence on teaching 
mathematical logic and scientific methodology made it hard for Dewey to 
profit from contact with him. G. Stanley Hall at first was more significant 
for Dewey, and under his guidance Dewey studied physiology and experi¬ 
mental psychology, took a more speculative course in psychological and ethi¬ 
cal theories, and also participated in an experimental seminar in Hall’s new 
area of interest, pedagogy. Dewey even did work independently in Hall’s 
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laboratory, thus encountering for probably the first time the scientific and 
emp,ncal methodologies that later proved so important for his contributions 

tTfic man r T* ' “ 3 mUCh m0re 5ke P tica ' a n d genuinely scien- 

hfic man than Torrey, and Dewey's work with him was a definite step awav 

reeard C °" ventlonaily rel . i * io “s speculation. Unfortunately, Hall seemed to 
gard Dewey as something of a threat to his own position at Hopkins and 
while he was capable of praising Dewey to his face, he was at the same time 

dudin 8 n tterS ‘° f reSldent Gilman that hel P ed force a number of men in- 
eluding Dewey, to leave Hopkins. 29 

The greatest influence on Dewey was neither Peirce nor Hall but rather 
George Sylvester Morris, a man whose background and character bore a 
marked resemblance to Dewey's. He too had been born in Vermont only 
about seventy miles from Burlington, and had grown up in an intensely re 
hgious home and school environment. He too was a converted Congrega- 

UkT D ’ ° ne ’ fa “’. Wh0 had seriously considered the ministry for a career 
Like Dewey as well, he was shy and reticent; he was also in poor health 
and spiritually ill at ease, despite his public orthodoxy. ’ 

This biographical similarity produced a philosophical kinship As a 
Christian spiritualist" throughout his whole life, Morris, like Dewey 
adopted philosophical positions that seemed to offer answers to his reh’ 
gious problems and uncertainties. Morris was often a very confused man 

tion but C h nt ' CIZ ' n . 8 . wh , at he disapproved of than at enunciating his own posi- 
tion, but he found ,n the study of Hegel a philosophy that satisfied him more 

‘ 3 " "T h i- C0 " tem P° rar >' ^m. About the time he began his brief 

kitemst H ° P || lnS, M he g3Ve He§el dOSe StUdy ’ and he and Dewe y sh ared this 
interest as well as Morris interest in the history of philosophy and in Kant 

Both men apparently tied their speculations together by criticizing Kant for 

his dualistic split between phenomena and noumena, by stressing how Heeel 

had overcome this split with his all-encompassing synthesis Id then bv 
reaching the history of philosophy in such a way as to critic* those loo,s 

ex tradition m^T' 6 appraaches ' es P eciall V ^ in the British empiri- 

necessto led to th aS,C POSIt '° n W3S * hat 3 Valid theor y of knowledge of 
necessity led to a theistic conception of the universe, that no reality existed 

outside he spiritual, and thus that the more spiritual sometWnfwas Ihe 

more real it was. His place in the history of American philosophy is thus that 

minor ut significant American idealist, specifically a Neo-Hegelian 30 

Iggdlft d° rr ' S SeVera ' letters ’ and in two lon « er Pieces 'in 

1889, after Morris had just died from the ill effects of a damp vacation trip 

ewey stressed that Morris had been drawn to the study of Hegel because 

his own mind leaned that way already. Morris' chief desire was to put man in 

Unb h°h h h Absolute Mind and thus g a 'n personal strength. He found a 
ity which he craved in Hegel’s synthesis of the spiritual and the natural 
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Dewey later wrote that he had had similar yearnings himself and found the 
same solace in the ideas of both Hegel and Morris. His analyses of Morris 
and Morris' relationship to Hegel thus have strong autobiographical overtones. 

Writing in 1915 at the request of R.M. Wenley, Morris' biographer, Dewey 
had himself developed far beyond Hegel and Morris, and distance seemed to 
lend detachment. He found Morris' teaching “all the way through, an ob¬ 
jective and ethical idealism.” Morris managed the extraordinary feat of syn¬ 
thesizing Hegel, Fichte and Aristotle. “The world, the world truly seen, was 
itself ideal ” and Morris insisted on this ideal character of the world, as 
supporting’and realizing itself in the energy of intelligence as the dominant 
element in creation." “That the struggle of intelligence to realize in man 
the supreme position which it occupies ontologically in the structure of the 
universe was a moral struggle, went without saying.” Dewey then went on o 
discuss his mentor in language that should make it quite clear that in both 
Morris and Hegelian idealism, Dewey found the seeds of instrumentalism, 
the core of his intellectual contribution to progressivism, as well as the 
religious and moral solace already noted. Secure in his new ph.iosophy m 
1915 he could still use the key terms, “intelligence and the wor , 
“organic relationship of subject and object,” that could just as easily be used 
in any discussion of a mature instrumentalism, in fact, one editor of Dewey s 
works used the former phrase slightly modified as a title, so typical was it 
of Dewey’s mature position. Dewey’s words are crucial: 

From H egel Morris derived his method. Speaking from the standpoint of the 
intellectual impression made upon a former student » 

once strangely indifferent to and strangely preoccupied with the dialectic of Hegel. 
Its purely technical aspects did not interest him. But he derived from it ar.abiding 
sense of what he was wont to term the organic relationship of subject and object, 
intelligence and the world. This was the supreme instance of the union of oppos.ts 
in a superior synthesis, and, as it were, vouched for the reality of the d.a ectic p m- 
cjpie aM along the line. As 1 recall the current of his teachings both in the critical 
parts of his lectures on the history of philosophy and in h.s construct,ve courses 
such as his Real Logic,-the contrast which most frequently recurred was between a 
unity which excluded differences, and a unity which existed in and through differ- 
ences. When he talked, as he was wont to do, of the mechanical and the organic It 
was this contrast which stood forth. It was a contrast between the dead and the liv¬ 
ing and the contrast was more moral and spiritual than physiological, though biology 
^ht afford adumbrative illustrations. His adherence to Hege, (1 fee ■ qu» ««0. 
was because Hegel had demonstrated to him, in a great variety of fields of expern 
ence, the supreme reality of this principle of a living unity maintaining itself thro g 
the medium of differences and distinctions. 

Students of progressivism thus have reasonably conclusive contemporary 
evidence of the first key episode in Dewey's odyssey to instrumentalism. The 
evangelical Congregationalism that had such a strong impact on both men was 
not something they could forget while they pursued their professional ca- 
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r l®, ' l he lmpact ° f ar, y number °f events, from Darwinism to German bib- 

he old r' 5 " 1 ’ m 11 ?" bU ‘ impossible for "en of such intelligence to retain 
the old Congregational ism intact, but it did help define their psychological 
yearnings and thus their preferences in philosophical systems S 

hendn Witl ? theSe 6 °" siderations in m ''nd can students completely compre- 
this d neri!d y i remarkabiy emotional recollection of his intellectual life during 

ftan nhilnl h-'"? 1 ^ Whidl 566,115 m ° re reli S ious and Psychological 

than philosophical (in adjoining paragraphs he uses words like “at least a tem- 

porary conversion,” and "a trying personal crisis”), he described how it had 
felt for him to adopt his philosophical system: 

W f re ' however > also "subjective" reasons for the appeal that Hegel’s 
TeZ . ^ ^ !t SUPP ' i6d 3 d6mand f0r unific ^ion that was doubtless an in- 

Itter rursatiX 1 ^ and 8 hU " ger that ° n ' y an ^llectualized subject- 

mood But 1 c ' S m ° re than difficU,t > il is ^possible, to recover that early 

mood. But the sense of dmsions and separations that were, I suppose, borne in upon 

Mon nf C °Tf qUenC ,! ° f * heritage ° f New Ensland culture . divisions by way of iso- 
ful ooore f fr0m the t 0rld ’ 0f SOUl from body ' of nature from G °d. brought a pain- 
'7 r T'- M ' ra,her ' 'hey were an inward laceration. My ea diet philosophic 
^Udy had been an intellectual gymnastic. Hegel's synthesis of subiec, and object 

1 a " e SP 'h ’ d,V . ine and the human ' was > however, no mere intellectual form^ 
ula, operated as an immense release, a liberation. Hegel's treatment of human 
culture, °f institutions and the arts, involved the same dissolution of harl d-fts, 

dividing walls, and had a special attraction for me. 32 

mai-lrc'^ c 355 ? 6 ’ “ rar6 - in D6Wey ’ S Writings for its vivi dness and emotionality, 
marks a key turmng point in the development of his progressivism, and pointe 

up the parallels in his development to that of Jane Addams. The New England 
moral environment, the sense of isolation of the self from the world the feel¬ 
ings of oppression and inner laceration, all resemble Addams' feelings in strug- 

her^riXldT 6 "'T of preparati °". ” when she felt so much shame at 
her privileged leisure and yearned for morally satisfying contact with the 

Tnd the r Y 5tU h dent .° f Erikson wi " rec °S nize the signs of an identity crisis 
for a C.i ' h, e W m u oratoriup >. the period of waiting and looking around 
for a suitable career, ,s about to end. Dewey's slow movement from mentor 

hf m m ’ fr °h ph '. lo5 ° phlcal position to philosophical position, was taking 
him to a psychologically more satisfying position: that of a man of science 

fn whTh°h ^ d ph ! l050phical position demanded that he reform the world 
which he lived and not always speculate about a world in someone's head 
Dewey s decade at Michigan, from 1884-1894, except for a year at Minne¬ 
sota, was crucial to his intellectual as well as his psychological development 
He was promoted rapidly, received gratifying salary increases, married a stu¬ 
dent, and began his large family. By the time he left, he had become Morris' 

raidlSnn 5 ° f th6 | Department of Philosophy and a full professor 

paid $2200 a year. He was also able to recruit three talented younger men to 
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the faculty: James Haydon Tufts, later his collaborator on an important 
book; George Herbert Mead, soon to become his closest friend and a great 
personal as well as intellectual influence on Dewey; and Alfred Henry Lloyd, 
a student of William James and Josiah Royce at Harvard, who later became 

an idiosyncratic ally of the pragmatists. 33 . 

Dewey’s religious and idealistic predilections were clearly evident in his 
major work of this period, his Psychology (1887). The book is of interest to 
students of progressivism only as a tombstone for Dewey s'idealistic ^in¬ 
nings, rather than as an opening of a new era in his thought The book at¬ 
tempted bravely to be up to date in its science, but it failed badly, and 
at times seemed to be defending religion against the attacks of science, ts 
reception among the leading men in the field was deservedly unfriendly. 
William James was “sorely disappointed.” He did not think it any use ry- 
ing to mediate between the bare miraculous self and the concrete particulars 
of individual mental lives; and all that Dewey effects by doing so is to take all 
the edge and definiteness away from the particulars when it falls to their turn 
to be treated ” G. Stanley Hall was unhappy that the facts were not allowed 
to speak for themselves buy instead had to be subordinated into Dewey s 
system. “That the absolute idealism of Hegel could be so cleverly adapted to 
be ‘read into’ such a range of facts, new and old,” he wrote, “is indeed a sur¬ 
prise as great as when geology and zoology are ingeniously subjected to the 
rubrics of the six days of creation.” Hall was quite correct, and Dewey took 
these criticisms and the others he received to heart; he also soon encountered 
William James' epochal The Principles of Psychology (1890) and thoroughly 
changed his psychological approach. By the time of his best work in the field, 
as in “The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology” (1896), Dewey had become a 
genuinely scientific Functionalist, the school which dominated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago while he was there. He then criticized strongly the reign¬ 
ing distinctions between stimulus and response, or between sensation and 
movement, and insisted that such distinctions did not correctly describe what 
actually happened; the process should be understood as an organic whole. 
Like others in the Chicago school, he analyzed what the subject under dis¬ 
cussion did, or its function, and not what it was. These analyses soon led him 
directly into elementary school pedagogy, and [^participation in advanced 
research in physiological psychology slowly ceased. 

For the student of progressivism, Dewey's religious ideas and practices 
during this period are far more significant than his more professional philo¬ 
sophical and psychological studies. He continued, at least at first, the con¬ 
ventional habits of his Vermont years. He participated actively in the Student 
Christian Association, a group which sponsored regular meetings, encouraged 
Bible classes, and published its own monthly bulletin. Dewey gave several 
talks, and the newly rediscovered texts and reports of his addresses provide 
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the specific evidence needed to analyze the links between Dewey’s overtly 
religious past and the covertly “religious” underpinnings of his mature, pro¬ 
gressive work in education and philosophy. For skeptics who might find his 
words insufficient evidence of his Christian commitment, he also left evi¬ 
dence of active church attendance. He joined the First Congregational Church 
on November 2, 1884, faithfully attended the Sunday services, and even 
taught a Bible class on church history. The year in Minnesota, 1888-1889, 
seemed to mark a turning point for this conventional kind of activity. After 
his return to Michigan he was far less active. He was the only professor to 
participate in a three day Bible Institute in 1892, but this activity was excep¬ 
tional for so late in his decade at Michigan. When he finally arrived in Chicago 
in 1894, he did not join the local church or continue his religious work with 
students. Thus, some time between 1890 and 1894 Dewey’s conventional 
religiosity faded away, and his strong religious concerns became displaced 
onto political, social and educational problems. 35 

Dewey’s persisting religious commitment appears even in the titles of his 
talks, fusing as they do philosophy, social thought, and politics: “The Obliga¬ 
tion to Knowledge of God” {Nov., 1884), “The Place of Religious Emotion” 
(Nov., 1886), “Christianity and Democracy” {March, 1892), and “The Re¬ 
lation of Philosophy to Theology” (Jan., 1893). When other works of this 
period are added, like “The Ethics of Democracy” (1888), Dewey’s life at 
Michigan takes on a new light. No longer was he engaged solely in problems 
of psychology and philosophy; now he seems to have been working out many 
of his future stances on social and political issues and attempting to solve 
these public problems within a religious framework. 36 

Read along with Dewey’s more technical work in this period, these talks 
show conclusively that Dewey’s early religious ideas developed into his con¬ 
cern for ethics in social and industrial life, ethics in political theory, ethics in 
persona] growth, and ethics as an appropriate concern for all philosophers. 
As Dewey’s overt participation in religious activities declined, his concern 
for a moral universe informed all his writings and became the center of his 
thought. A word like “dualism,” for example, which might seem applicable 
only in a philosophical context, suddenly became political, applied to the 
class divisions between aristocracy and democracy, and fully as wicked as 
when it seemed to describe the separation of the “is” and the “ought” in the 
work of Kant. Properly understood, a word like “democracy” became far 
more than a form of government: it became a form of social interaction that 
evolved a political structure having divine sanction because it so well fitted 
the community for appropriate, healthy growth. 

The most important of these little-known talks is “Christianity and De¬ 
mocracy,” given at the Sunday morning services of the Students’ Christian 
Association on March 27, 1892, Dewey's religion by this time had become a 
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liberal one, more in the, tradition of Theodore Parker than of Lucina Dewey. 
“Every religion is an expression of the social relations of the community/’ 
Dewey said; “its rites, its cult, are a recognition of the sacred and divine 
significance of these relationships.” Over time these relationships became con¬ 
densed in symbols and dogma, and their origins forgotten, and they seemed 
to become ends in themselves. Society evolved while they decayed; in evolv¬ 
ing, society developed new symbols and ideas. Religious feelings were thus 
always being renewed, and only those people who had lost contact with the 
most vital life around them should feel despair. He then summed up several 
problems associated with Christianity and concluded the first part of his 
discourse: “Christianity is revelation, and revelation means effective dis¬ 
covery, the actual ascertaining or guaranteeing to man of the truth of his life 
and the reality of the Universe.” 

At this point Dewey discovered the significance of democracy. He made 
the crucial links between the social matrix, man’s intelligence or “reason,” 
and Christianity that constituted the religious origins of his mature philo¬ 
sophy: 

The kingdom of God, as Christ said, is within us, or among us. The revelation is, and 
can be, only in intelligence. It is strange to hear men call themselves Christian tea¬ 
chers, and at the same time condemn the use of reason and of thought in relation to 
Christian truth. Christianity as revelation is not only to, it is in man’s thought and 
reason. Beyond all other means of appropriating truth, beyond all other organs 
of apprehension, is man’s own action. Man interprets the Universe in which he lives 
in terms of his own action at the given time. Had Jesus Christ made an absolute, 
detailed and explicit statement upon all the facts of life, that statement would not 
have had meaning—it would not have been revelation—until men began to realize in 
their own action the truth he declared—until they themselves began to live it. In final 
analysis, man’s own action, his own life movement, is the only organ he has for re¬ 
ceiving and appropriating truth. Man’s action is found in his social relationships— 
the way in which he connects with his fellows. It is man’s social organization, the 
state in which he is expressing himself, which always has and always must set the 
form and sound the key-note to the understanding of Christianity. 

Thus, “the significance of democracy as relevation” was that democracy 
“enables us to get truths in a natural everyday and practical sense.” Democ¬ 
racy for Dewey was not mere governmental machinery but “a spiritual fact,” 
the “means by which the revelatiQn of truth is carried on.” it was only in 
democracy that “the community of ideas and interest through community of 
action, that the incarnation of God in man (man, that is to say, as organ of 
universal truth) becomes a living, present thing, having its ordinary and 
natural sense.” Now that Dewey was moving from the abstractions of Hegel 
to the concreteness of poverty, the obvious conclusion was a demand for 
social action, and he closed with this exhortation: 
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Can anyone ask for better or more inspiring work? Surely to fuse into one the social 
and rehg'ous motive, to break down the barriers of Pharisaism and self-assertion 
wh.ch isolate religious thought and conduct from the common life of man, to real- 
ize the state as one Commonwealth of truth-surely this is a cause worth battling 


For students who know Dewey only from his days at Columbia, when he 
seemed to deny any interest in religious or supernatural concerns, such a 
homily” may seem out of place, but within the context of his decade at 
Michigan it clearly was not. It was a logical position for an intelligent mind 
with Dewey’s evangelical background, when confronted with the realities of 
the depression of the early 1890’s and the genuine human agonies that so 
many people were suffering. Within this frame of reference, Dewey’s future 
career becomes that of a religious prophet. As he told the students in Jan- 


H The next rel 'gious prophet who will have a permanent and real influence on men’s 
lives will be the man who succeeds in pointing out the religious meaning of democ¬ 
racy, the ultimate religious value to be found in the normal flow of life itself It is the 
question of doing what Jesus did for his time . 38 


Dewey received his call from the University of Chicago in part because of 
the strong recommendation of James H. Tufts. In his letter to President 
illiam Rainey Harper, Tufts went over Dewey’s extensive publications and 
impressive record as teacher and administrator and stressed that Dewey was 
a simple, modest man who made friends easily. He was also “a man of a reli¬ 
gious nature, is a church member, and believes in working with the church. 
He is, moreover, actively interested in practical ethical activity, and is a 
valued friend at the Hull-House of this city.” 39 Tufts thus included in his 
comments both the religious origins and the political and ethical results of 
Dewey’s mature views. Vet after his arrival, Dewey showed little interest in 
orthodox religious activity. His mother, who had moved in with the family, 
made strong objections; Dewey ignored her and even refused to send his own 
children to Sunday school. He told Lucina that he had attended so often as a 
boy that his own children did not need to go at all. Instead, Dewey’s strong 
ethical drive was displaced onto the “real” world: in efforts to reform the 
Chicago public schools, to bring the University into closer contact with Chi¬ 
cago institutions, and in work with Jane Addams. Dewey was a member of 
the first Board of Trustees of Hull-House, and he worked hard at the job. 
In pursuing these activities, he came into contact with radical workers and 
social thinkers, and he found a special attraction in the ideas of Henry 
George. He admired Jane Addams so much that he named his youngest child 
Jane after her. 0 
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Dewey’s official position was that of head professor in the departments of 
philosophy and pedagogy. His philosophical work was within the framework 
of “experimental idealism,” to use the term he sometimes used to describe 
this transitional phase between his Hegelianism and the Instrumentalism of 

his maturity. Most of his ethical fervor, at least for awhile, however, seem 
to be concentrated on pedagogy. He wanted very much to have a school to 
use as an educational laboratory, and he thought he had found the ideal en¬ 
vironment for it in a new research university and a president who seemed 
expansive and open to such innovations. Unfortunately, as Dewey later 
learned to his distress, Harper’s support would be more moral than financial 
Other university departments had come to the bank first, and ewey o 
only minimal funding support when he most needed it Except for a ew 
institutional facilities and token seed money, Dewey s school had to ely 
largely on gifts and tuition for current expenses, and Dewey frequently found 
himself pleading for funds from a President who was already running deficits. 
Dewey also did not have the temperament of an administrator; while he^could 
be a creditable enough chairman of a small university department of philoso¬ 
phy he was plainly out of his depth running what soon became a large estab¬ 
lishment devoted to young students, independent and occasionally unco¬ 
operative teachers, critical parents, and a sometimes uncomprehending urn- 

versify bureaucracy. 41 , , , , 

In one of his articles in the 1880’s, Dewey had argued that psychology 
really was the philosophic method, because consciousness was the whole of 
reality and psychology was the science of consciousness. As chairman of the 
philosophy department, Dewey recruited one of the most remarkable groups 
of men ever to serve together as an American philosophy department. It was 
also quite possibly the only real philosophical school ever to exist in America, 
and one that showed Dewey’s influence long after he went to Columbia. 
The department developed directly out of Dewey’s preoccupation with psy¬ 
chology as philosophic method, catalyzed into Instrumentalism by WiMiam 
lames’ Principles of Psychology (1890). Dewey’s personal concern, wi h his 
own growing family and their education, with the Laboratory School, and 
with Hull-House also were influential. )ames Tufts, already on the facu y, 
helped bring in Dewey. George Herbert Mead and James Rowland Angell 
soon accepted positions in philosophy and psychology. Edward Scribner 
Ames and Addison Moore arrived shortly thereafter, and other figures were 
involved through other departments or through brief visits. Central to the 
thought of this school was the concept of activity, which they regarded as 
being ethical and psychological as well as biological. Activity implied an 
organism, this organism implied growth, and the growing organism implied a 
social milieu in which to grow. Thus ideas from the New England past, like 
Emersonian “organicism,” combined with European ideas like the Darwinian 
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out absolutes and^i^values geneTated'^y^L^ inte,IeCtUaI stance > wi *- 
men m the field soon recognized the contriL, T" S organism - The best 
bam James wrote, shortly before Dewey ofth e new school. As Wil- 

has during the past six months given birth to !i L?' T* • Ch ' Cag ° Universit Y 
bon under John Dewey. The result is w n of lts ten years of gesta- 
Thought. Important thought tool Did v™, n 3 ^ ScW > and rea/ 
a University?” At Harvard, "w e have thoLht ^ ^ ° f SU ° h 3 city or such 
but no thought. Chicago has both.” 43 ’ bUt no scho ° l - At Yale a school 

with education and his new laboratory schod Ch iT ^ ^ ° oncerned 
of considerable educational activity when n ' h S ° WaS already the scene 
was the focal point for a conce rT d at™ '^ W ' Parker 
rnary school age children, and thetram™Lrn * he edUCation of Prl- 
Normal School and its successor the Chh- S ? f’®'!' teachers - At the Chicago 
gogic, Parker developed theories of^r ' nstltute: Academic and Peda- 

dren to Nature that P ofte™ed toCe f the burning of chil- 

which Dewey was developing In addition I° S ? reS ^ mb,ance t0 ideas 
McCormick (Mrs. Emmons^ Blaine the Mrr J * d lnterested Anita 
daughter-in-law of James G. Blaine in his . Corrmck rea P er heiress and the 
for Parker's newest school. Dewey supported *’'? t, ** SUPP ' ied tbe funds 
f hooi. bnown variously as the "UnLrsitv FI d Parker ’ and Dew ey’s own 
School,” or the "Laboratory School ” in™> E |!i t” 1 ® 7 Sch ° o1 ’” the “Dewey 
ber’s earlier efforts in the ndnds of many nT j ^^ COnnected wit h Par- 
society in preference to Parker's Nat^e and the D em » hasi2ad 

laboratory for the testing of psychoLWdn * u eWey Scho °' was to be a 
school for the training of future s^hlol tearh^ 0 ^ 5 ' 5 rather than a »°"nal 
men did run parallel, and each man respected'th bUt . the efforts of the two 
many elements of Dewey’s religious and He^ l ^ Parker als0 shared 
noticeably lower intellectual level. 43 S ' an background . although at a 

dent body and a *1“^ Elding up the slu¬ 

ing to donate funds to the school. The old du"l and fnends who were will- 
life from learning, and that led teachers to insiVth separated everyday 
to a preconceived curriculum immediately d- * that chlldren should adjust 
the solving of problems the’key to he Lucational^' 'T' ° eWey made 
and he insisted that educational and mnrTIT gr ° Wth of the child ren, 
the process of solving the problems posed bv mod 0 *™^ ° n ' y ^ generated in 
tually encountered them. Just as the M r r " S ° C ' ety as the chi ' d ac- 

the parts of a response to a stimulus artfficHh ^ n u° f 3 reflex arc “Plated 

ted learning from experience Dewey thru h/i S ° ° ld 50,1001 bad se P a ra- 
nce. Dewey thought learning was inseparable from 
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experience and arranged the 

history through primitive social a |e a knowledge of how so- 

knowledge of weaving and carpento', P > yzing food came to 

cieties evolved. They tried to cook T J teache rs were pre- 

pared^btly^to^r^niz^poss^b^choices to the^stu^ents,J>ut^eburdenof 1 

to each individua!chi,d> 

and his rate of growth and interests. nro „ ressivism f a r beyond its decade 

The Dewey School had importance f^ ^ di(j n<jt achieve nationa , 

under Dewey’s direct guidance. progressive education and 

influence, it did help generate De^s ,«ta on his new insights « For the 

philosophy and gave him a ° rum countrv the great significance of both 

student of progressivism in the whole in De wey’s mind 

the school and the ideas may devoted to the church. The 

seemed to absorb all of the energy w Qf sQU | s for democracy. De¬ 
school became the key institution in salvation would come 

mocracy itself became a kind of heaven on arth vvhere , * ^ ^ 

for all those who were brought U P organl ‘\ reinvigorat e society. Where 

so that growth could always con '™ e . , h „ ent 0 f God in separating the 
once the Congregational Church had "e^agertof ^ ^ ^ ft ben£ . 

StlyThaSCs "a M of democratic Universalism, assuming that 

experience, and, in the morali y t yet t he secular skeptic of 

work of his education^ progresavis^ hTh^o^k ^ ^ spjrit of science re gard- 

the Columbia Y ears af ^ r 1 ®° ’ n ® f de ep faith finding in the school a con- 
less of consequences. This is a m v essay during 

gregation of future democratic ciMen to pmach t 0 - ^ 1897 . 

this period is “Ethical Princip"Lponsibility of the school, and of 
it, citizens could discover tha _ thus R js necessary to discuss “the 

those who conduct it, is to socie y, school system from the stand- 

entire structure and the specific working of N school sys _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

point of its moral position and mora jnte llectually, socially, and morally, 

rr. jsssssk: —sir ii 

*“ •»:—- •” "■ “ “ 

“in the United States, a democratic and P rog ^ sl ™ S J pedagogical to the 
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soc.al life the school has no end or aim," he argues. “We get no moral ideals, 

term^ Th SCh °°' " fe 6XCepti " g 35 we 50 '"^pret In social 

he IT Were C0UrSe Dewey ’ s liberal dem °^atic ones, and at 
vn ,l h med . t0 conceive of the school as a universal Hull-House for the 
young, training them to be the saints of modern democracy. “Interest in the 

emotTo * T ’ a " I"* 6 '' 651 WhiCh iS inte,iectual aod Practical, as well as 

order and oTae T f'“ * t0 ^ perceiving whatever makes for social 

orde and progress, and for carrying these principles into execution-is the ul- 

imate ethical habit to which all the special school habits must be related if 
they are to be animated by the breath of moral life " 

e iosb e v W has S b ClOSing ParagraP u S HaVe 3 PeCU ' iarly religious rin S t0 them. Reli¬ 
giosity has become an emphasis on “moral principles” for Dewey, just as it 

I'i° r h many otber . Brltlsh Vlct °rians and American progressives who were 
o ng their conventional faith. “What we need in education more than any- 
“ . f 15 genuine, not merely nominal faith in the existence of moral 

P ' d '' eS h Wb ' Ch arP capable of effective application.” These moral principles 
andV ^ . broL ! ght down t0 the ground through their statement in social 
and in psychological terms.” What everyone has to recognize is “that moral 
principles are real, in the same sense in which other forces are real- that they 

dTTfT ln t com ™ nity life - and in the running machinery of the indivi- 
cured th edU . Cat0rS . Can Secure a Seooioe faith in this fact, we shall have se¬ 
cured the only condition which is finally necessary in order to get from our 
educati 0 n a l system all the effectiveness there is in it.” Any teacher operating 
in this faith will find every subject, every method of instruction, every in- 
cident of school life pregnant with ethical life.” 46 

„. ° r ’. aS he said even more graphically in “My Pedagogic Creed” (1897)- 
in this way the teacher always is the prophet of the true God and the 

usherer in of the true kingdom of God.” 47 


Jane Addams and John Dewey provide psychological paradigms of the pro¬ 
gressive experience, and of how this experience came to produce the “pro- 

ZZl , 1 mind '',’ W, ' th Jane AddamS ’ * he Progressive movement was 
the movement for social settlements. It grew out of her staunch Protestant 

home and the moral values of that home and Rockford College. She found 
herself unable to believe the theology, but she could never rid herself of the 
ethical residue of so much Christian teaching. The social milieu so attractive 
to her step-mother seemed to offend this conscience, or superego to the 

sTe'kinl'h* 0 f. depre f slon and psychological misery, and then to the point of 
eking beneficial alternatives. Jane Addams' identity, or ego integrity in the 
Enksoman scheme, demanded an institution for the doing of good in a 
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Christian way, and Hull-House was the solution. Jane Addams thus in effect 
“invented” one career within progressivism, and her subsequent ideas for e 

progressive frame of mind developed accordingly. 

Dewey’s problems were remarkably similar, allowing for the differences o 
sex and biography. Shy and intellectual, he was at least a male in a society 
that tolerated moralistic school and college teachers. But his mind demanded 
more advanced work, and his conscience required him to apply his teachings 
in much the same way that his own mother had. Where Jane Addams mod¬ 
elled herself on her father, on literary heroes like Tolstoy and Ruskin, and on 
settlement pioneers at Toynbee Hall, Dewey modelled himself on his mother, 
and on a series of male mentors like Torrey and Morris, who were both Pro¬ 
testant in background and proficient in technical philosophy. He too felt the 
pain of life lived apart from the world and of ideas that did not seem to apply 
to the world. He .found solace first in philosophical ideas, then in a profes¬ 
sional career and a family. Only in middle age did these interests come to¬ 
gether successfully in the progressive institution of the Dewey School and in 
the progressive frame of mind that work in that school helped to develop. 
Dewey too, came close to inventing a career for himself that did not really 
exist when he was growing up. The movement for progressive education like 
that for social settlement, was a progressive movement; both helped to shape 
the progressive frame of mind, and both contributed to the essentially reli¬ 
gious nature of that frame of mind. 

Once these aspects of progressivism have been identified, many of the 
events and ideas of the period take on new resonance. The populism of a Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan, the muckraking Christianity of a Lincoln Steffens, and 
the Protestant chemistry of a Harvey Wiley seem all of apiece. Most progres¬ 
sive movements add up to a progressivism that was essentially religious, a 
public enactment of the Protestant morals that dominated in so many house¬ 
holds of the later nineteenth century. The climax came when Theodore 
Roosevelt so emotionally addressed the delegates of the 1912 convention of 
the Progressive Party, and exhorted them to stand at Armageddon and battle 
for the Lord. He was quite serious. 

As Frederic C. Howe, in one of the best memoirs of the period, summed 
up the feeling of progressivism: 


Physical escape from the embraces of evangelical religion did not mean moral 
escape. From that religion my reason was never emancipated. By it I wasrfronformed 
to my generation and made to share its moral standards and ideals. It was with 
ficulty that realism got lodgment in my mind; early assumptions as to virtue and vice, 
goodness and evil remained in my mind long after, had tried to discard them. This ,s 
I think, the most characteristic influence of my generation. Itexplams the nature of 
our reforms, the regulatory legislation in morals and economics, our belief’.n men 
rather than in institutions and our messages to other peoples. Missionaries and battle- 
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ships, anti-saloon leagues and Ku Klux Klans, Wilson 
part of that evangelistic psychology that makes America 


and Santo Domingo are all a 
what she is. 48 


One is tempted to conclude, “Amen.” 
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S^STSSSi’ S (hereafter cited as C^agot Jane herself misdates the event 
by several years in Twenty Years, 68-9, as does Lmn Jane Addams, 80 1. 

14. JA to EGS, September 3 1881, Smith Addams Papers, Chicago; 

dates indicated, and JA to Alice [Addam ^ AprU 2 4,1883, Smith; JA to 

Chicago. On Jane's role as nurse, see * 1 [brother Dr. Harry Halde- 

S', 's^S’ber it ms! JA U 7 o all In Addams Papers, 

Chi r 6 8 °There are -a-Y atmospheric letters gibing *e =£ ^£y« 
August^^l 8837n^th e ^Addams Pa^af s > ^"^^ 80 , seostaphhjal andg^^ores'see 

and all but devoid of m rospection and .de as appropnat,* , 886> January 22j 

!gg” aSN 0 F v:mb:; V iri 88 “'an Addams Papers.Chicago. For Rollin Saiisbury, see 
Linn, Jane Addams, 49-50. Addams, 45; Marcet Halde- 

mJ-U;, Ar, n K?e: S He7'3T^no orace aark, "Ellen Cates Starr, 

O S.B. (1859-1940),” Commonweal 31 (March 15, 1940). 4 
18 EGS to JA, July 27, 1879, SCPC, reel 1.1. 

19. JA to EGS, August 11, 1879, Smith.. 

20 J A to EGS, November 22, 1879, Smith. 

22 ; W“»tj-y U. »»3, and for the guota- 

tl0 'M A |A “eGS, December 6 1885 and February7, , A to Alice, June 

24. Twenty Years, 72-3, 61-2, Davis, Amen c ’ nted by the following: 

Jane's^ pass(ng d «ferei7"to » - - Barnetts and Toynbee Ha„, March, 
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^^“ykhuSe'n, John Dewey and ^Bro^n 

History of Ideas 23 (Oct-Dec., 196 ), • e Liberalism,” (Ph.D. thesis, » 
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seems contrary to It; see pp. 10-11 and chap. 5. Rucker's book was well reviewed, with 
'! 0n ;, d 5 Van Me f er Ames > in the Journal of the History of Philosophy (Oct., 
]y/u;, 496-501. For James comment, see Letters of William James (Boston 1920) II 
201 -2, quoting a letter of Oct. 29, 1903, to Mrs. Henry Whitman 

43. In addition to Dykhuizen’s two articles on Chicago, the following were especially 
usefu! on Dewey m Chicago: Robert E. Tostberg, “Educational Ferment in Chicago,” 

vers'hv of Wisconsin, 1960); Robert McCaul, “Dewey and the Uni- 

vers ty of Chicago, in 3 parts, School and Society 89 (March 25, April 8, and April 22 
1961) reprinted in William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer, eds.,y ohn Dewey: Master 
Educator 2nd ed (New York, 1961). For Dewey's public support of Parker, see his 
public letter to the editor, Ch,cago Evening Post, Dec. 19, 1895, copy in University 
of Chicago Archives On Parker, see jack K. Campbell, Colonel Francis W. Parker: The 
Children s Crusader (New York, 1967), and Merle Curti, The Social ideas of American 
Educators (Paterson, N.J., 1959, c. 1935). 

Crhtt) /w 6 eS v Ci . all L l 5? herine Camp Mayhew and Anna Cam P Edwards, The Dewey 
School New York, 1966, c. 1936), for the house version of the history of the school 
It is full of problems as a source, since material from thirty years later is often mixed 
with contemporary data, and the Dewey version of events does not always correspond 
“Dew p n >T arV documents, especially those about his resignation. Robert McCaul, 

Tht nlL r^ f C ? oo/ ReV ' eW 67 {Summer ' 1 959 ), 258-80, and Ida B. De Pencier, 
T e History of the Laboratory Schools: The University of Chicago, 1896-1965 (Chi¬ 
cago, 1967) are marginally useful. George H. Eastman, “John Dewey on Education- The 

N,°pfMl H VC Year t’ 2 . VO ‘ S ' (Ed ‘ D * theS ' S ' Harvard University, 1963), prints a number of 
useful documents relevant to the school, as well as Dewey’s courses at Michigan and 
Chicago, in his appendices, 624 ff. 

45 They are collected in a useful if ahistorical volume, Reginald D. Archambault 

CF SWe H r° n Edt t C f° n (New York > 1964 ) a " d examined at length in Melvin 
r wirth' Fo “ nd ° tlons °I ^ n Dewe f’ s Educational Theory (New York, 1955); Arthur 

National PhNn" * sEd “ cator , New York > 1966); and John L. Childs, “The Edu¬ 

cational Philosophy of John Dewey,” in Schilpp, ed., Philosophy of John Dewey 419- 


46. “Ethical Principles Underlying Education,” Early Works 5, 54-83, also reprinted 
m Archambault, John Dewey on Education, 108-38. The quotations are chiefly from 
the first few and the last few pages. 


47. My Pedagogic Creed,” Early Works 5, 84-95, also reprinted 
John Dewey on Education, 427-39. The quotation is the last sentence. 
7?' Frederic c - Howe, The Confessions of A Reformer (Chicago, 


in Archambault, 
1967, c. 1925), 
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ROBERT M. CRUNDEN 


reacMoh'n Buen^ • baS ' C approach t0 the Progressive Era, a student can 
h kt , B k essay m at 'east two ways. To a student of political 

te ory and conventional methodology, the essay provides both a large 
scale overview of political progressivism and a really heroic attempt to rein 

ZTe :r m t n i e “ the Pr0gre “ iw “ent” or its semantZefatives in 
the face of great skepticism from other scholars. But to a student of cultural 
history with wide interdisciplinary interests, his argument suffers from many 
of the same problems that dogged its predecessors. V 

Buenker’s emphasis on “shifting coalitions” implicitly assumes that voting 

£Tc^oT “ rrentS th3t affeC * il ’ 3nd "Native resu^ of if 
are the core of progressivism. I do not believe it, but for those that do he 

wKter Th 6 k " 0Wledge of state and local Political activity than any other 

ZTon h e pe S t U erFf h ^ fa " S bef ° re " 

ections that Peter Filene has raised about the term "progressive movement”- 

too vague, it includes both too much and too little, it does not separate 

P.T,T VeS “ lly f fr0m their opponents . nor does it separate reformers 
that period from reformers in other periods. “Shifting coalitions” cnulri 

'va^e aS feeling b t e harpj' th WhigS " N#W Dea ' erS ’ and StUdents are left with a 

reform? H r progressives were groups of people supportive of good 

f Z is a fhatT I r ft 0 f 1 S ° ar ° Und * he tUm ° f the tWentieth 
that is all that is left of the concept, then I have grave doubt that it is 

worth using at all. It certainly can have little utility in examining the manv 

educators philosophers, preachers, and social workers who loom so large in 

the other two essays. Students have been using concepts like “progressivism” 

for years to include progressive schools, pragmatic philosophy and the social 

Even” th te ™. lnology sim P' y cannot handle these subjects adequately 
Even within a political framework, Buenker’s entire analysis seems to have 

unspoken presuppositions which are invalid. Although he never clearly says 
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that sees all efforts at implementing welfare ^^^fforts'at advanced 

the strongest language by leading progress.sre 5 , from Presudents R 
Wilson on down. Those progressives who survwed mto the 1930 s wer 
extremely hostile to many New Deal measures ^ for ign stock ethnic 

^"ted for prUwe canal- 

beneficent legislation that ultimately would become law, but they were 

sgssssssss 

iggliiSi 

enoughThete was a great antagonism between the two. Buenker’s assumptrons 
^MyXr'are less sweeping and less relevant for students of pro- 

w^sMmm 

«»«- -* 7 ;-»»■ »i“ sr-s"— i» 

mimmm 
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and vaguer terminology as the groups and efforts seem more and more dis¬ 
similar. But shifting coalitions” is not the only vague term in this essay. We 
read about how “the vast majority of Americans divided between those who 
demanded forced 'Americanization' and those who trusted to the strength of 
existing institutions... ,” how “most segments of society” were aroused “to 
demand tariff revision ...” and how “most social classes agreed on the broad 
outlines of the change, while differing on the specifics.” Perhaps loose ter¬ 
minology is inseparable from an attempt to combine so many odd political 
groups together, perhaps not, but these sweeping generalizations seem to me 
unprovable in any scientific sense, and unlikely to common sense. ! doubt 
very much that most Americans or most members of any given social class 
articulate coherent positions on much of anything, and if they do, I am not 
sure how you could prove it. They share values and predispositions and gene¬ 
ral attitudes, and one can discover these from written records like books, 
speeches, sermons and editorials, but nothing so specific as Buenker suggests 
in his essay. 

I could pick away at a number of other small matters, but I think that 
many of my objections can be summed up by a general statement: Buenker 
attempts to be analytical, but the subject matter is so intractable that he 
succeeds only in being descriptive. He has in fact described much of impor¬ 
tance that went on during the Progressive Era, and few would dispute the 
concept that shifting coalitions were a recognizable part of progressive 
politics. But he has not really told us why the events happened when they 
did, why some areas of legislation were emphasized over others, why pro¬ 
gressives seem so different from abolitionists or New Dealers, or why they 
were like or unlike nonprogressives. I think a cultural explanation that begins 
with essential concepts of child-rearing and religion can do this, and have in¬ 
dicated how in my own contribution. 

Largely because of his positive response to progressive achievements, and 
because of his essentially cultural approach, I have less quarrel with John 
Burnhams essay. Burnham has effectively rescued progressive scholarship 
from the hands of two later generations of liberals and radicals who have been 
excessively critical and present minded in their approach to the period, and 
he knows that an emphasis on political matters distorts the progressive con- 
tribution to American history. But in working out his position he makes a 
number of points that seem to me either overly vague or simply erroneous. 

I would have thought that Peter Filene’s essay, which we all seem to be 
using as a point of departure, made the use of vague, imprecise terminology 
something all scholars should avoid. Yet just as Buenker likes terms like 
“shifting coalitions,” Burnham likes to speak of how “a number of streams in 
American reform coalesced for a few years,” and how scholars should “focus 
on the changes in those years” to get at the meaning of progressivism. He also 
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persists in using, without defense or real definition, the term movement j 
to describe the progressive ethos. American history seems to me to have j 
streams flowing all over its landscape, to have changes going on at all times 
and places, and to have movements for almost every conceivable cause. But 
use of this terminology once more does not help students much in separating j 
progressives from nonprogressives, or progressives from earlier or later re¬ 
formers; nor does anything in progressivism seem to me coherent enoug to 
qualify for a reasonably limited term like “movement,” especially after 
Filene’s extensive critique of the term. A movement is not an ethos or a 
national mood; if this continues we will end by calling everyone progressive j 
who thought he advocated something good while Roosevelt and Wilson were | 

President. . . i 

I also question very seriously Burnham’s dating of progressivism. I have j 

long assumed that progressivism lasted roughly thirty years, from the found¬ 
ing of Hull-House in 1889 until the defeat of the Versailles Treaty, 1919- | 

1920. As an “ethos” or “ism” it includes a rural phase normally covered by 
the term “populism,” a national and urban phase, and an international phase j 

coinciding with World War I, in which Wilson attempted to extend the pro- j 

gressive vision to Western Europe. To restrict the focus of discussion to a 
mere decade or so seems to me unhelpful and unnecessary. It also ignores 
earlier progressive reform efforts in places like Detroit, Toledo and Cleve- j 

land, the careers of reformers like john P. Altgeld and Clarence Darrow and i 

their fellow workers in Illinois, and most of Theodore Roosevelt’s Presidency. 

If these are not subjects worthy for inclusion in the term, then 1 wonder why 
we bother with the term at all. 

Burnham’s peculiar attitude toward dating his “movement” also ignores 
the local circumstances for the mood change he finds from the negative to 
the positive around 1907. Anyone who has read widely in the personal letters 
of leading progressives has noticed that such changes occur all of the time, 
and depend on the success or failure of election campaigns, the success or fail¬ 
ure of attempts to pass legislation, the success or failure of a given book or 
article, the coming or going of a good editor, or whatever. There is surely 
reason for buoyancy after the passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act or the 
measures of the New Freedom; there is surely no reason for it at all after 
the defeat of Mayor Tom Johnson of Cleveland, or during the spreading 
scandal of the Ballinger-Pinchot affair. Progressives had their ups and downs 
like anyone else in the country, and to pick 1907 seems to me somewhat 
irrational. Progressivism must be studied as the sum of moralistic, Protestant 
efforts at change and reform during the period around the turn of the twen¬ 
tieth century; the first institution to make a lasting impact was Hull-House, 
and the last great attempt at one was the writing of the Versailles Treaty 
and the construction of a League of Nations. 
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Yet despite these quarrels, my response to Burnham is essentially positive 

not 3rd "r r 8 imPU ' SeS tehind his COncepts - even when th ey are 

sciencl " or h'° US h “ ? ^ Writ6S that “ the ins P irati °" of reform was 

science, or when he speaks of the "gospel of efficiency and scientific 

TZT:?'S' mk he overd r s this emphasis ° n *■“>»iS 

as a part of progress,v,sm-surely ,t was going on, and would have gone on 
ad the country never had a progressive public official at all—but when pro- 

them th S5 'r' * heSe f ° rCeS ° f modernizat '°" they did in fact energize 

vor nit dre sc 10 "* 7’7 *** d “ eVerythi " g eUe they touched ' L- 

and Burnh 3 • efflc,ency - remains ‘he core of what is important, 

essenfbII $ TT*' 0 " that this permeates the country and is 

the recenllhemturr ^ "" imP ° rtant C ° rreCtive t0 muctl of 
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JOHN D. BUENKER 


After listening to two contradictory assessments of the Vietnam situation, 
President Kennedy reportedly asked if his informants had been in the same 
country After reading the three preceding essays, one could hardly blame 
anyone for asking if the authors “had been” in the same historical era. 
Our differences in outlook are sharply illustrated by Burnham and Crunden 
styling as “premature” and a “counsel of despair” the same article that 1 have 
used as my point of departure. While I have concentrated upon elaborating 
and refining Filene’s conception of a series of shifting coalitions, they have 
sought to demonstrate that the reports of the “progressive movements 
demise were, like those of Mark Twain’s, greatly exaggerated. What they seem 
to regard as relegating Progressive Era scholarship to a state of near-anarchy, I 
see as freeing historians from a self-imposed ideological strait jacket, permit¬ 
ting them to appreciate the rich diversity and complexity of the reformist 
impulse While they have argued that the era’s most important events took 
place in the private sector, I have contended that the political system pro¬ 
vided the most productive mechanism for the resolution of socioeconomic, 

ethnoreligious, and geographic conflicts. 

Although I heartily agree with them that much of the reformist activity 
was culturally based, l would insist that there were a variety of culturally 
generated responses, some of which were highly antagonistic to one another 
Their essays have deepened my understanding of the period’s intellectual 
climate and of the importance of nonpolitical efforts in reforming society, 
but they have not really altered my fundamental convictions that the Pro¬ 
gressive Era was characterized much more by diversity than by unity and that 
the political system provided the best available mechanism for accommodat¬ 
ing vast social change. I am under no illusion that I have converted them 
either, but 1 would like to note that there is ample room inside my inter¬ 
pretation for a “movement” such as they posit. There seems little, if any, 
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place inside their “progressive movement” for the diversity of reform efforts 
that many other scholars have advanced. 

Although Burnham acknowledges that there were “reform streams” that 
^coalesced for a few years,” he and Crunden still insist that there was a single 

progressive movement” and an ideology called “progressivism.” It it difficult 
to discuss the notion of a movement or an ideology without getting into a 
semantical quagmire. My colleagues consider Filene’s attempt to subject these 
notions to some definitional rigor as an effort to construct straw men that he 
could easily destroy. One can expand or contract the parameters of a move¬ 
ment or an ideology to suit one’s purposes, but there are some common sense 
limits. No logical definition of either could ever be so elastic as to contain 
polar opposites or support contradictions, and the “progressive movement” 
and progressivism have been asked to do just that, again and again. Daniel 
Levine had to examine only a half-dozen individuals and organizations-Jane 
Addams, Samuel Gompers, Robert LaFollette, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Albert 
Beveridge, and the Civic Federation of Chicago-to find contradictory values, 
goals, and programs. Except for Gompers, a British born cigarmaker and labor 
leader of Dutch Jewish descent who apparently falls outside the pale, the 
remainder came from the kinds of backgrounds held by my collaborators to 
be prerequisite to membership in the “progressive movement.” Yet Levine 
found even these to disagree over such basic issues as the nature of man and 
society. As Burhham himself notes, John Braeman’s profiles of seven promi¬ 
nent political “progressives” found some looking forward and others back¬ 
ward, the latter an odd posture for a “progressive.” 

Conscious of this problem, Crunden has sought to divorce the notion of 
“progressivism” from the content of given issues such as prohibition, insist¬ 
ing that a general receptivity to innovation and a moral tone were more 
important. Such a view acknowledges that “progressives” did in fact take con¬ 
tradictory positions on the most divisive cultural issues of the entire era. If 
one qualified as a progressive solely because he was open to some kind of 
social change, regardless of content or direction, so long as he followed his 
own moral sense, then the period was even more open ended than I have 
alleged. In any case, to call something a movement or an ideology when its 
adherents took contradictory positions on the crucial issues of the day does 
violence to even the most elastic definition. 

The efforts of Burnham and Crunden to define the terms "progressivism” 
and “progressive movement” are sophisticated and thought provoking yet 
they remain basically elaborations of WASP middle class interpretations’and 
suffer from most of the same problems that Filene found in similar efforts 
Crunden defines “progressivism” as a “frame of mind” shaped by moral and 
emotional attitudes. Such a definition suffers, as Crunden to his credit can¬ 
didly admits, from two defects: it presents ideas divorced from actions and 
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creates an imaginary entity-a “collective mind” that would not have been 
acceptable in its entirety to any single individual. To buttress h,s views, he 
borrows the notion of a “moral frame of reference” from psychology As 
David Thelen perceptively noted several years ago, such cross discip ine 
borrowing is dangerous because the theories of one discipline often do not 
encompass the data of another and because the more inclusive the model 
becomes the further removed it becomes from historical reality, ven gran 
ing the applicability of these theories to Addams and Dewey, and even con¬ 
ceding that they mirrored the experience of thousands of other formers, 
it still seems valid to doubt that this all added up to a “frame of mind tha 
sustained all the varied reform efforts of the period. Especially since he limi s 
his account to Addams and Dewey's pre-Progressive Era years and contents 
himself with a few tenuous references to the settlement house movement and 
progressive education, there is little effort to demonstrate the typicality o 
their experience or the extent of their influence on others. It is. true, as 
Crunden says, that these can’t be measured statistically, and I would be the 
last to insist that only the quantifiable is real or important, but an idea sys¬ 
tem said to sustain the age must demonstrate much more evidence of wide¬ 
Burnham is a bit more expansive in defining a “progress,ve ethos. He doe 
demonstrate some necessary corrections between thought and actions, but 
not enough to sustain his entire argument. Ethos means the characteristic 
and distinguishing attitudes and habits of a racial, political, occupational or 
other group. The equation of “ethos” and “progressivism” indicates the 
author's identification of reform with the outlook of a limited group setoff 
by socioeconomic or cultural differences from the rest of society. Yet he 
posits their beliefs in “optimism, leadership by an enlightened elite, environ¬ 
mentalism, romantic individualism, and cultural nationalism" as the universal 
tenets of the entire reform era. That difficulty aside, his “progressive ethos 
involves many apparent contradictions: How does a “religious or quasi-reli- 
gious vision of democracy" square with a commitment to leadership by an 
enlightened elite?” How is "romantic individualism," which certainly seems 
to imply diversity, possible inside a commitment to “cultural nationalism 
which seems to insist upon conformity? How does a “quasi-religious vision of 
democracy” pervade an age that disfranchised blacks, restricted immigration, 
and turned much of the municipal governance over to social elites. How does 
a belief in environmentalism explain the rise of eugenics, segregation or 
immigration restriction? If optimism is the sole province of reformers, does 
that mean that conservatives were pessimistic? They presumably were so opti¬ 
mistic that there was no need for reform. In brief, delineation of a progres¬ 
sive ethos” involves us in ideas that are either too general to differentiate 
their holders from other segments of society, or else fraught with paradox 
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a nd contradiction. Professor Burnham notes that “romantic individualism” 
often did not square with environmentalism and that “progressive” views on 
foreign policy were paradoxical,” but “dove-tailed well together as versions 
of national interest. But what about the debates over imperialism U S 
entry into World War I, the Versailles Treaty, and the League of Nations? It 
seems remarkable to me that, in their delineation of key progressive ideas, 

" e '* e '. “ r f. am " or Crunden include the °"e idea that appeared on almost 
every list of both contemporaries and historians-the willingness to use gov¬ 
ernment to right social wrongs. 

My colleagues have failed to define “progressivism” for the same reason 
everyone else has-because the reformist ideas of the era, like those of any 

ieml* u'^'T’ W6re P aradoxical and contradictory. When journal¬ 
ist William Hard and the Nation ran a contest in 1924 to define “progres- 
sivisrn, they found that although their respondents believed there was such 
an ideology, they differed widely in their definitions. About all they agreed 
upon was that “progressives”wanted to provide the underprivileged with the 
means of achieving human dignity, to make the institutions of government 
more responsive to the needs of all citizens, and to shape the economy to 
erve the public interest. No one has ever successfully unified the ideological 

th n T" T 11 .*i e dlrectl0n > of the hodgepodge that went by the name of 
the New Deal either. Where would one begin to define the oft-used term 
liberalism today? Does it support the continued expansion of federal 
influence or a return to local government? Does it advocate the use of Ameri¬ 
can power to promote international justice or letting nations work out their 
own destinies? Does liberalism favor racial integration or does it believe in the 
preservation of cultural and structural pluralism? I have on my desk a book of 
essays written by members of the Americans for Democratic Action in 1965 
entitled The Crossroads Papers. The AD.A. is an acknowledged “liberal- 
organization and its members supposedly have a high degree of social and 
ideological homogeneity, yet the essays reflect all the contradictions and 
paradoxes I have suggested. The foreign policy section contains pieces by 

Hans Morgenthau and Hubert Humphrey, the latter on “Peace and Disarma- 
rn©nt* 

Both of my colleagues put a very large stress on the argument that, despite 
e apparent discrepancies, individual reformers and their contemporaries 
believed and acted on the assumption that there were “progressives ” “ D ro- 
gressivism,” and a “progressive movement.” Self-perceptions, or those of con¬ 
temporaries immersed in the milieu of the times, often mistake the part for 
the whole, casting an entire era in the perspective of the people making the 
ju gment. Our perceptions of the Progressive Era have been sharply influ- 
wacp by c ° nte ™ porar y accounts and memoirs, almost uniformly left by 
WASP, middle class intellectuals who have overemphasized their own influ- 
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ence. One can discern with a reasonably high degree of mternal cons ttncy 
the ideology of an individual reformer and, with somewhat less certitude 
Z credo a reformist organization like the A.D.A., the National Municipal 
League or the Child Labor Committee. Even these often vary sigmfican y 
over time. Beyond that the nature of the game changes, both q uantltat '^' 
and qualitatively to finding areas of agreement and accommodation b * k _ 
the public and private sector, for individuals and groups of varying back 

8 Tmy a collaborators' efforts to define “progressivism ” like thosejof^every 
other serious scholar, end in either excessive generality or contradiction, 
their efforts to define the composition and nature of a “progressive move¬ 
ment" end up as far too restrictive. Although each approaches the pr<oblems 
of membership somewhat uniquely, both fall into traps that have claimed 
many a capable scholar before them. Crunden’s discussion of the membership 
of the “progressive movement” is hard to credit. His analyses of Dewe V a " d 
Addams are penetrating and fascinating, and show how these two key 'indivi¬ 
duals “achieved their own sense of identity," and how their persona 
lems became institutionalized into progressive education and the settleme 
house movement. Even conceding that thousands of others 
experiences and resolve them by involvement in reform efforts, though, t still 
"emsfair to say that these case studies do not show ve^-yhoy 
leaders can focus a whole nation on certain policies and goal , y P P 
found them worthy of emulation,” or how their private problems became 
“public issues with political, social, economic,- and cultural ^ 

Changing the focus of attention from group to individual behavior does not 
so much make the problems and contradictions disappear, as it does- ign 
the crucial question of mass support for reform efforts. Burnham approaches 
h ssue of membership in the tradition of collective biography. He base 
his perceptions on Otis Graham's sample of old progressives in the New Dea 
Era and on other studies of the “leadership within philanthropy and social 
work, within health and technical reform, and within many after spec* 
areas ” The number of his sample is undetermined. There can be little doub 
that the membership of these organizations had the characteristics tha 
notes or that upper middle class reform organizations had many connections 
or that they played a major role in many reform efforts. I only dispute ^ 
they were “the progressive movement,” any more than were any of ‘ he °* er 
segments of society that have been advanced as such. Their unaided efforts, 
or those of any other slice of society, could not even begin to account for the 
iSncity of activity during the era or for the zeal for change that-perme- 
ated nearly every level of American life. Burnham has joined numerous other 
scholars in delineating “a progressive movement,” but he has certainly not 
discovered “the progressive movement. 
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American reformers and the cultural mainstream of the era. But America is 
a multicultural society and the impulse to right social wrongs did not flow 
out of only one value system. Scholars have documented the contributions of 
numerous individuals and groups proceeding from far different cultural 
backgrounds-Jews, Socialists, midwestern German Catholics, big city Irish 
politicians, organized labor, immigrant national societies, Southern populists, 
and a variety of others. Support for numerous reform efforts flowed as 
logically from their ethos, as it did from that of the old-stock, Protestant, 
middle class. On a wide range of issues, people from varying cultural back¬ 
grounds were able to transcend their parochial boundaries and cooperate on 
constructive efforts in both the public and private sector. The impasse usually 
came when the “progressives” described by my two colleagues tried to force 
racial, ethnic, and religious minorities to conform to WASP norms. These 
variations in response occurred because the nation’s minorities have acciil- 
turated and assimilated to the American mainstream at three fairly distinct 
levels. 

By far the most rapid pace of absorption has taken place in the political 
system, precisely because minorities of all types have been able to partici¬ 
pate effectively without surrendering much of their cultural baggage. The 
system is so jurisdictionally fragmented that minorities can capture a pre¬ 
cinct or a ward and build a power base from which to bargain for benefits, 
extending their influence through alliances with other such groups. Political 
parties consistently keep ethnic and religious sensibilities in mind when con¬ 
structing tickets and platforms. Political activity requires acceptance of only 
a few general principles, many of which serve to perpetuate pluralism. Little 
is required in the way of cultural conformity so long as minorities accept the 
results of elections and roll call votes, abide by duly passed laws and judicial 
decisions, and seek to effect change by established constitutional processes. 
Within that general framework racial, ethnic, and religious minorities can re¬ 
tain their own political styles, practice “group patronage” and “recognition 
politics,” and work to defend their cultural proclivities against outside attack. 

Absorption into the culture of technology that pervades life in an indus¬ 
trial, urban society has proceeded at a sonmwhat slower rate. This culture of 
technology, which sociologists have termed the gesellschaft, seeks to reorgan¬ 
ize society primarily along functional and occupational lines so that people 
might better play their assigned role in the industrial system. It has been de¬ 
fined as the “reordering of human relations by rational procedures designed 
to maximize efficiency based upon occupational function rather than ideo¬ 
logical faith or primordial relationships.” Cultural values and practices that 
inhibit such reorganization are regarded as archaic and irrational; they must 
be quickly shed if the individual or group is to survive and prosper in an 
urban, industrial environment. Basic literacy in English, for example, is an 
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absolute requirement. Learning to live by the time clock and the stop watch, 
instead of by the slowly changing rhythm of the seasons, is also a necessity. 
Getting and holding a job often means working wives and children, placing 
great strains on paternalistic family structures. Occupational and residential 
mobility replace the need for established roots; individual achievement be¬ 
comes the primary determinant of status and success rather than fulfilling 
one’s ethnoreligious role. The acquisition and consumption of a sufficient 
amount of material goods to keep the economy expanding becomes an im¬ 
portant duty of every person, no matter how nonmaterialistic his cultural 
traditions. The rapidly expanding communications media were already be¬ 
ginning to create a national mass culture that cut across ethnoreligious and 
geographical lines. Occupational and income status created new communi¬ 
ties of interest among taxpayers, city dwellers, agrarians, skilled workers, 
small businessmen, consumers, and westerners. Where the issues were socio¬ 
economic or geographical in nature, these new communities of interest facili¬ 
tated cooperation and coalition among peoples from far different cultural 
backgrounds. 

Yet, it is important to emphasize that the culture of technology and these 
new communities of interest were still in their formative stages. Even today 
they have not completely replaced or destroyed ethnocultural groupings and 
world views. Vast numbers of rural and small town Americans remained 
relatively unexposed to the culture of technology or were fighting a deter¬ 
mined rear guard action against it. Millions of recent immigrants remained 
suspended between two worlds—living in the culture of technology on the 
job, but retreating to more familiar and comfortable life styles when the day s 
work was done. Many influential thinkers still questioned the tenets of this 
new dispensation and reasserted older humanistic and religious values. The 
culture of technology was clearly most acceptable to bureaucrats and pro¬ 
fessionals. Much of it was also highly compatible with the culture advanced 
by my two colleagues as the essence of “progressivism.” Millions of other 
Americans embraced its tenets selectively and tentatively, cooperating in so 
far as this new world view mandated decent living and working conditions, 
equal rights, equitable taxation, the best possible goods and services at rea¬ 
sonable prices, the regulation of child and female labor, or the promotion of 
economic security. When advocates of the culture of technology insisted 
upon changes in life style, family structure, eating and drinking habits, the 
upbringing and education of children, and other such intensely personal 
matters, ethnocultural and regional minorities voiced their unalterable oppo¬ 
sition. 

By far the slowest pace of acculturation has taken place at this third level— 
the personal, primary stratum of consciousness that sociologists have dubbed 
gemeinschaft. This is the cultural milieu into which every individual is born 
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tion, allowing for the greater strength of ethnocultural factors. In short, 
recognition of the complex nature of the reform process during the Progres¬ 
sive Era may go a long way toward increasing our ability to judge both its 
legacy and its relation to succeeding efforts to remake society. 

The Progressive Era was a vital period in American history-the first full 
scale effort of our geographically vast, multicultural nation to adjust to 
urban, industrial life. To lavish attention only upon the response of one 
segment of society, no matter how capable or influential, is to fail to come 
to grips with the essence of that experience. Any comprehensive definition 
of that seminal era must seek to encompass all the diverse groups, motives, 
and programs that were clearly interacting, and to define the boundaries of 
t eir cooperation. I do not claim to have provided such a comprehensive 
definition, but I do hope that I have suggested a framework and an outlook 
in which the task can be seriously undertaken. 
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In a way the most striking aspect of these essays is the basic agreement 
among the three scholars. They know what people of the early years of this 
century knew and said: something unusual was going on. That something was 
the progressive movement. It did exist, and with important consequences. 

Professor Buenker is correct in noting that the movement consisted of 
shifting alliances. No one ever pretended that it was a “movement’' in the 
sense of a 1930’s Marxist. But any simplistic or monolithic interpretation of 
progressivism is no longer tenable and never should have been. The pity is 
that Professor Buenker does not extend his view to include the mainstream 
of American reform in that period, the areas of social, economic, and cul¬ 
tural life that 1 survey briefly in my essay-a mainstream that is not without 
precedent, as Alice Felt Tyler showed many years ago in Freedom’s Ferment . 
For in the twentieth century, too, much more was going on besides poli¬ 
tical maneuvering and the balancing of interests. 

Professor Buenker is, in fact, concerned primarily with economic condi¬ 
tions and the power relationships that he contends affected or could have 
affected bread-and-butter issues. His concern is with whether or not each 
American was privately comfortable, not with what the aggregate private 
actions amounted to. Fundamentally he believes that private needs and moti¬ 
vations determined progressive coalitions. He thus leaves out the important 
aspect of the reality of those years: the genuine, and not altogether naive, 
attempt to be altruistic and socially responsible that I describe in my essay. 
For, beyond shifting coalitions, the progressives operated, like all humans, 
on different levels simultaneously, and to reduce them all pretty much to 
one [evel-the lowest-is to remove analysis from actuality. Confusing the 
motives of even the Anti-Saloon League with those of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers takes the sense away from progressivism. To neglect 
the active idealism of the progressives is not only to lose their uniqueness and 
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the special flavor that they gave to their own era but to obscure the tie that 
bound them together. 

The other major point around which Professor Buenker and I read the evi- 
dence differently ,s the respective places of voluntaristic and political means 

h,?^ 0 ™ eff ° rtS ' HC SUggeStS that voluntarism was primary in time and 
that the progressives turned to government after voluntarism had failed Such 
a view overlooks both the continuing complicated ambivalence of the pro- 
gressives feelings about political processes and the fact that voluntarism flou- 
ished because it was political action that was ineffective, indeed, corrupting 
The fiasco of 1912 sent many a temporary political activist back to the 
voluntary group, and events following World War I opened the eyes of many 
others On the state and local levels the chances for success, as I pointed out 
seemed to be enhanced by the power wielded by industrial leaders and in¬ 
dependent organizations, as opposed to power held by politicians. 

new force that did develop (and which was disrupting the plans of re¬ 
formers) was not effectiveness of the political processes, but the victory of 
private selfish standards of the New Immigrants and their children, allied 
w,th the new liberals like Kallen and Stearns. Professor Buenker is so sure 
that prohibition, purity, and uplift in general are not appropriate social goals 
that he fails to see the legitimacy of much of the progressives’ actual program. 
In the end, for example, the progressives’ legacy to the 1920’s was greatly 
increased freedom of discussion, while the effective forces favoring censor¬ 
ship at that time, as Paul Boyer has shown, came precisely from the New 
Immigrants groups’ attempt by law to force a life style on their fellow Ameri- 

cans. Professor Buenker in fact greatly underestimates the Women’s Christian 

Temperance Union by ignoring what they stood for besides temperance-and 
particularly the positive aspects of their vision of a better society. Indeed 
much of my argument with Professor Buenker grows out of his unwilling¬ 
ness to grant that extension of the WASP style of life could have represented 
an important change in American life. The idea of sweat shop and tenement 
reform legislation is a very limited notion of the possibilities of both goals 
and means that spurred people into action at that time. The power of selfish 
interest alliances looks pale indeed beside the demonstrated power of science 
the expert, and, for a few years, good will. One need not agree with the pro¬ 
gressive goals to recognize the power—and the potential. 

Professor Crunden’s reading of those years is very close to my own in em¬ 
phasizing the Protestant life style as an element in progressivism. But his ex¬ 
position leaves a number of questions unanswered. He is talking more about a 
generation and less about a social movement. He speaks really to the fervor 
and commitment of Americans, the personal basis for what they did He 
leaves out the basis in the objective, “real” world, namely, the achievements 
of science and technology. In exploring the ubiquity of the religious style, 
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he says little about the organizational proclivities of the progressive gene¬ 
ration or their concrete accomplishments. 

The fascinating stories of Addams and Dewey do not diminish my dis- 
trust of the usefulness of biography, even in an Enksonian setting i e 1 - 
tories do help in conveying an understanding of why Protestant religious^in¬ 
stitutions did not effectively oppose reform but rather often worked in har¬ 
mony with it in disparate ways. But biography can be misleading and fix 
attention on side issues or small pieces rather than the central mover " e "* S n 
A funny story is told of how )ohn Dewey turned away from experimenta i 
after one day setting the University of Michigan laboratories afire while try¬ 
ing to varnish a brain. Professor Crunden is relatively successful in avoiding 
such ad hominem perspective, but his focus is misleading. Progressive was 
a cultural phenomenon and needs no explanation of what occurred in terms 
other than the actual social and cultural events of those times. The movement 
did transcend individuals, even leaders, and that fact was what so impressed 

Particularly crucially absent from Professor Crunden's portrayal of the 
Protestant spirit was the specific, commonsense way it worked out in prac¬ 
tice- abhorrence of selfishness and self-indulgence. With this formulation such 
phenomena as the fear of “race suicide," health reform, and thrift classes at 
the YMGA all show the consistency of both intellect and sentiment that pro¬ 
gressives assumed and sensed in their mobilizing guilts. Such facts appear far 
better in social analysis, or at least collective biography, than in individual 
lives, although Addams and Dewey do prepare us to understand how unself¬ 
ishness could fuel the myriad lives it did. _ . i 

What 1 miss most in both Professor Buenker's and Professor Crunden s 
essays is a sense of beginning and ending that would give the progressive 
movement more precise markings in the stream of history. The one view 
seems to coincide with life histories, the other with shifting coalitions that 
existed in the 1890’s and again in the 1920 ’s coordinating and compromising 
interests. The evidence from those times shows that the coalescing and re¬ 
inforcement that distinguishes the movement can be identified. With an en¬ 
tity thus sharply defined, other changes, such as those following World War 
II, show up with much greater clarity and take on an added significance ,n the 

history of the twentieth century. . . ,. 

Within the coalescing and consequent reinforcement, the unifying ingredi¬ 
ent was unselfishness. A traditional ideal, it was new in the Progressive Era 
in the public form that it took and the scale on which people encountered 
consciousness of it. Even religion that was essentially selfish was not accept¬ 
able to progressives. The businessmen and bosses were attacked not particu¬ 
larly because of institutional defect but because-and when-they utilized 
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reformers. Lyle W. Dorsett, “The City Boss and the Reformer: A Reap¬ 
praisal,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly 63 (1972): 150-154, argues convinc¬ 
ingly that the reformer-boss dichotomy is worthless since reformers built 
political machines and bosses supported reform. The crucial relationship 
between urban professional politicians and reform is discussed from many 
angles and viewpoints in Bruce M. Stave, ed., Urban Bosses, Machines, and 
Progressive Reformers (Lexington, Mass., 1972), and in Blaine A. Brownell 
and Warren E. Stickle, eds., Bosses and Reformers (Boston, 1973). Herbert 
Gutman, Class Status and the Gilded Age Radical: A Reconsideration The 
Case of a New Jersey Socialist,” in Herbert Gutman and Gregory S. Kealey, 
Many Pasts: Readings in American Social History 2: 121-151, develops a 
convincing rationale for urban, working class reform and builds a bridge be¬ 
tween socialists and reformers. Howard Quint, “Political Socialism: The 
Light That Failed,” in Howard Quint, Dean Albertson, and Milton Cantor, 
Main Problems in American History , vol. 2 (Homewood, III., 1968), 174-203,' 
assesses socialism’s contributions to reform in a favorable light. James W. 
Weinstein, The Decline of Socialism in America, 1912-1925 (New York, 
1971), demonstrates that there was a significant Socialist movement in the 
United States during the era and that it exerted an important influence on 
reform efforts, while Grady McWhiney “Louisiana Socialism in the Early 
Twentieth Century: A Study of Rustic Radicalism,” Journal of Southern 
History 20 (1954): 311-320, shows that socialism also flourished in parts of 
the rural South. 

The contributions of organized labor to reform are detailed by Alexander 
Saxton, “San Francisco Labor and the Populist and Progressive Insurgencies,” 
Pacific Historical Review 34 (1965): 421-438, and by Irwin Yellowitz, Labor 
and the Progressive Movement in New York State, 1897-1916 (Ithaca, N.Y., 
1965). Philip Gleason, The Conservative Reformers: German-American 
Catholics and the Social Order (Notre Dame, Ind., 1968), demonstrates how a 
very traditional ethnoreligious group pursued social reform in an effort to 
protect its identity and culture. Despite the present emphasis on the urban 
origins of reformers, Wayne E. Fuller, “The Rural Roots of the Progressive 
Leaders,” Agricultural History 42 (1968): 1-13, still argues that rural and 
small town origins shaped the outlook of most important reformers. Robert 
L. Morlan, Political Prairie Fire: The Non-Partisan League, 1915-1922 (Min- 
neapolis, 1955), shows that rustic reformers sometimes proposed more radical 
solutions to the era’s problems than did their urban counterparts. Paul W. 
Glad, “Bryan and the Urban Progressives,” Mid-America 39 (1957), 169- 
179, compares the rural reform impulse with that in the cities and concludes 
that the two were basically complementary, while James L. Holt, Congres¬ 
sional Insurgents and the Party System, 1909-1916 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 
contends that the representatives of the midwestern agricultural states 
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embraced reform out of a combination of sectionalism, partisan politics, and ^ 
concern for the public welfare. Ann Firor Scott, “A Progressive Wind from 
the South, 1906-1913,” Journal of Southern History 29 (1963): 53-71, and j 
Hugh C. Bailey, Liberalism in the New South: Southern Social Reformers and 
the Progressive Movement (Coral Gables, Fla., 1969), both make convincing 
cases for southern contributions, although limiting their focus largely to the , 
urban middle class. Finally, the attitudes of businessmen toward the era’s 
reformist surge is considered by Albert K. Steigerwalt, The National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, 1895-1914: A Study in Business Leadership (Ann j 
Arbor, Mich., 1964), and Robert H. Wiebe, Businessmen and Reform: A j 
Study of the Progressive Movement (Cambridge, Mass., 1962). Wiebe demon- j 

strates that businessmen contributed to many reform causes and argues for a j 

definition of a “progressive” based upon performance rather than ideology j 
or background. | 

Many recent studies have revealed that the reform impulse in cities took a ■ 
variety of forms and involved nearly all segments of society. Frank M. 
Stewart, A Haif-Century of Municipal Reform: The History of the National 
Municipal League (Berkeley, Cal., 1950), is an able summary of the “good 
government” view that urban reform flowed from the efforts of civic-minded 
professionals, intellectuals and businessmen. Samuel P. Hays, “The Politics of 
Reform in Municipal Government in the Progressive Era,” Pacific Northwest j 
Quarterly 55 (1964): 157-169, and James W. Weinstein, “Organized Business 
and the Commission and Manager Movements,” Journal of Southern History 
28 (1962): 166-182, contend that urban “reform” was led by businessmen 
and social elites seeking to destroy the political power of the lower classes 
and to transfer decision-making to a cadre of experts. Jack D. Elenbaas, 

“The Boss of the Better Class: Henry Leland and the Detroit Citizens League, 
1912-1924,” Michigan History 58 (1974): 132-150; Lee F. Pendergass, 

“The Formation of a Municipal Reform Movement: The Municipal League of 
Seattle,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly 66 (1975): 13-25, and Bradley R. Rice, 

“The Galveston Plan of City Government by Commission: The Birth of a 
Progressive Idea,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly 78 (1975): 365-408, all 
substantiate the Hays-Weinstein thesis. Although this elitist interpretation 
currently prevails, it has been challenged by several scholars. J. Paul Mitchel, 
“Boss Speer and the City Functional: Boosters and Businessmen vs. Commis¬ 
sion Government in Denver,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly 63 (1972): 155- 
164, demonstrates that business elites in that city were happy with the 
mayor-council system and bitterly opposed the changeover to commission¬ 
ers being pushed by the middle class. Melvin G. Hoi I i. Reform in Detroit. 
Hazen S. Pingree and Urban Politics (New York, 1969), presents Pingree as 
a champion of the city’s ethnic working class against the business and social 
establishment. Holli concludes that there were at least two reformist strains 
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(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1939), all document support for welfare legislation by or¬ 
ganized labor. Norris Hundley, “Katherine Philips Edson and the Fight for the 
Minimum Wage, 1919-1923” Pacific Historical Review 29 (1960): 270-285, 
sees labor there as a major barrier to at least one major welfare measure. While 
many accounts contend that middle class reformers were antipathetic to the 
rise of organized labor, Yellowitz and Allen F. Davis, Spearheads for Reform: 
The Social Settlements and the Progressive Movement , 7890-1974 (New York, 
1967), point out many areas of cooperation in both the public and private 
sector. While most traditional accounts have portrayed business as a major op¬ 
ponent of labor-welfare legislation, Marguerite Green, The National Civic Fed¬ 
eration and the American Labor Movement, 7900-7925 (Washington, D.C., 
1956), discerns many areas of accommodation between organized labor and 
big business. Although Robert Asher, “The Origins of Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion in Minnesota,” Minnesota History 44 (1974): 142-153, sees more alert 
business leaders as bowing to the inevitable in accepting workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion, James Weinstein, “Big Business and the Origins of Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion,” Labor History 8 (1967): 156-174, argues that they have co-opted and 
emasculated such measures. While most traditional accounts have interpreted 
male support for woman suffrage as idealistic or yielding to pressure, Alan P. 
Grimes, The Puritan Ethic and Woman Suffrage (New York, 1967), identi¬ 
fies it with the same desire to “purify” America that produced prohibition 
and immigration restriction. Although most accounts of woman suffrage have 
emphasized its native, middle class character, Sharon Hartman Strom, 
“Leadership and Tactics in the American Woman Suffrage Movement: A New 
Perspective from Massachusetts,” Journal of American History 62 (1975): 
296-315, and Aileen Kraditor, The Ideas of the Woman Suffrage Movement 
(New York, 1965), both demonstrate the importance of building bridges to 
ethnic, working class women and converting professional politicians. Robert 
Smuts, Women and Work in America (New York, 1959), focuses even more 
directly on the role played by working class women. 

Gabriel Kolko, The Triumph of Conservatism: A Reinterpretation of 
American History, 1900-1916 (Glencoe, 111., 1963), flays federal regulation of 
business as a contrivance to rationalize corporate control. G. Cullom Davis, 
“The Transformation of the Federal Trade Commission, 1914-1929,” Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Historical Review 49 (1962): 437-455, sees the good intentions 
of reformers later undermined, while Robert W. Harbeson, “Railroads and 
Regulation, 1877-1916: Conspiracy or Public Interest?,” Journal of 
Economic History 27 (1967); 230-242, contends that, whatever the framers’ 
intention, regulation eventually served the public interest. Stanly P. Caine, 
The Myth of Progressive Reform: Railroad Regulation in Wisconsin, 1903- 
7910 (Madison, Wis., 1970), posits mixed motives and results that failed to 
serve the public interest. Clifton K. Yearley, The Money Machines (Albany, 
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N.Y., 1970), discusses state income taxation as part of a movement by pro¬ 
fessionals and bureaucrats to rationalize the tax structure. W. Eliot Brownlee, 
Jr., Progressivism and Economic Growth: The Wisconsin Income Tax, 1911- 
1929 (New York, 1974), argues that it was a misguided effort on the part 
of agrarian lawmakers to finance an “agricultural service state” at the expense 
of industrial growth. John D. Buenker, “Urban Liberalism and the Federal 
Income Tax Amendment ,” Pennsylvania History 36 (1969): 192-215, stresses 
the key role played by the representatives of urban political machines in 
ratification. 

Recognition of the importance of cultural issues during the period has fur¬ 
ther underscored its diversity. Whereas Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Re¬ 
form (New York, 1955), styled prohibition a “caricature of the reform im¬ 
pulse,” James Timberlake, Prohibition and the Progressive Movement, 1900- 
1920 (New York, 1970), deems it a logical outgrowth of native, Protestant, 
middle class Progressivism. Lewis Gould, Progressives and Prohibitionists: 
Texas Democrats and the Wilson Era (Austin, 1973), also contends that it was 
the reform wing of the party that pushed for an end to alcohol. Nuala 
McGann Drescher, “The Opposition to Prohibition, 1900-1919: A Social and 
Institutional Study” (dissertation, University of Delaware, 1964), describes 
the efforts of ethnic groups and self-interested businessmen to prevent enact¬ 
ment of the measure. Ethnic and religious differences hold the key to under¬ 
standing the prohibition issue for Gilman Ostrander, The Prohibition Move¬ 
ment in California, 1848-7933 (Berkeley, Cal., 1957), and John D. Buenker, 
"The Illinois Legislature and Prohibition, 1907-1919,” Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society 62 (1969): 363-384. Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic 
Crusade: Status Politics and the American Temperance Movement (Urbana, 
III., 1966), see middle class concern for its slipping status as the key, while 
Robert A. Hohner, “The Prohibitionists Who Were They?” South Atlantic 
Quarterly 68 (1969): 491-505, concludes that prohibitionists were single- 
minded, middle class Protestants, both rural and urban, who often had little 
interest in other issues. While many accounts see prohibition as aimed at im¬ 
migrants in the North and West, James B. Sellers, The Prohibition Movement 
in Alabama, 1702-1943 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1946); Paul E. Issac, Prohibition 
and Politics: Turbulent Decades in Tennessee, 1885-1920 (Knoxville, 1965); 
and Daniel J. Whitener, Prohibition in North Carolina, 1715-1945 (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1945), all demonstrate that it was directed at the black man in 
the South. In the West, according to Jimmie L. Franklin, Born Sober: Pro¬ 
hibition in Oklahoma, 1907-1959 (Norman, Okla., 1971), it was often aimed 
at the red man. 

The people and reasons behind immigration restriction are well detailed in 
Barbara M. Solomon, Ancestors and Immigrants (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 
and John Higham, Strangers in the Land (New Brunswick, N.J., 1955). Henry 
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“The Legacy of the Progressive Era,” in Gould, ed., Progressive Era, 1 SI- 
202, provides a balanced analysis of many major reform efforts and con¬ 
cludes that “progressives,” for all their faults and failures, rivaled the New 
Deal and the Founding Fathers for effectiveness. 

Although most accounts have used World War I as the terminal date for 
the period, some scholars have argued that it carried over well into the 
1920’s. The classic statement is Arthur S. Link, “What Flappened to the Pro¬ 
gressive Movement in the 1920’s?” American Historical Review 64 (1959): 
833-851. Jackson K. Putnam, “The Persistence of Progressivism in the 
1920's: The Case of California,” Pacific Historical Review 25 (1966): 395- 
412, finds that since progressivism there was a hodgepodge of disparate and 
often contradictory elements, it survived in a different and possibly less 
attractive form. Paul Glad, “Progressives and the Business Culture of the 
1920’s,” Journal of American History 53 (1966): 75-89, contends that the 
origins of the New Era are to be found among several diverse strains of the 
earlier period. The debate over the relationship of the era to the New Deal 
again dates from Hofstadter’s conclusion that the later reform period was a 
drastic new departure. Otis Graham documents that view in An Encore for 
Reform: The Old Progressives and the New Deal (New York, 1967). Robert 
L. Maxwell, “The Progressive Bridge: Reform Sentiment in the United States 
Between the New Freedom and the New Deal,” Indiana Magazine of History 
63 (1967): 83-102, stresses continuity, as does Clarke A. Chambers, Seedtime 
of Reform: American Social Service and Social Action , 7978-7933 (Min¬ 
neapolis, 1963). William E. Leuchtenberg, “The New Deal and the Analogue 
of War” in John Braeman, Robert Bremner and Everett Walters, Change and 
Continuity in Twentieth Century America (Columbus, O., 1956), grants that 
the Progressive Era was one source of the New Deal, but argues that the 
World War I experience was more pertinent. Andrew M. Scott, “The Pro¬ 
gressive Era in Perspecti ve,” Journal of Politics 21 (1959): 685-701, turns the 
tables by styling the Progressive Era a radical departure and the New Deal 
as following its well-worn path. 
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A number of general studies of the Progressive Eracover, among other themes, 
the basically religious nature of the period. Two essays are central: Clyde 
Griffen, “The Progressive Ethos,” in Stanley Coben and Lorman Ratner, eds., 
The Development of An American Culture (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1970), 
120-149; and Jean B. Quandt, “Religion and Social Thought: The Seculari¬ 
zation of Postmillenialism,” American Quarterly 25 no. 4 (October, 1973): 
390-409. The footnotes to these articles will lead students to many other 
marginally relevant materials. Slightly broader and longer studies on related 
themes are David Noble, The Paradox of Progressive Thought (Minneapolis, 
1958), which is too abstract and opaque in places, but suggestive and inter¬ 
disciplinary; and R. Jackson Wilson, In Quest of Community (New York, 
1969), which contains sensitive biographical interpretations of key figures. 
John Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (New York, 1932), was a pioneer¬ 
ing radical synthesis that is still a useful foil to more recent works. Henry 
Steele Commager, The American Mind (New Haven, 1950), was an ambi¬ 
tious attempt to interpret American thought since the 1880’s, but while 
certain sections retain their excellence the book as a whole is not wearing 
well, frequently seems bloated, and omits important people and issues in an 
extraordinarily erratic way-jane Addams, for example, does not appear in 
the index at all, and John Dewey is mentioned only in passing, while a third- 
rate thinker like Lester Ward receives far more attention than his limited im¬ 
portance merits. Likewise, Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American 
Thought (Boston, 1955), while still a pioneering study that remains essential, 
badly needs to be rewritten by a newer generation of scholars. 

Two of the better long texts which cover the Progressive Era are Stow Per¬ 
sons, American Minds (New York, 1958), and Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course 
of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1956). The collection of essays 
edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. and Morton White, Paths of American 
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Thought (Boston, 1963), contains a number of pieces valuable for this 
period. Christopher Lasch, The New Radicalism in America, 1889-1963 
(New York, 1965), while in some ways erratic and even perverse, is at its best 
in the early chapters, and a valuable corrective to some earlier scholarly exag¬ 
gerations. Sidney Fine, Laissez Faire and the General-Welfare State (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1956), is a monumental history of thought related to political 
science up to the turn of the century, and irreplaceable for students of Pro¬ 
gressive Era governmental thought. Charles Forcey, The Crossroads of Lib¬ 
eralism (New York, 1961), is a sound study of three not always typical 
minds active toward the end of the period. 

Formal philosophical thought during the Progressive Era has been the sub¬ 
ject of a number of books. Morton White has probably devoted more time to 
this area than anyone else, and his pioneering study, The Origin of Dewey’s 
Instrumentalism (New York, 1943), remains quite possibly the best book on 
Dewey ever written. His later work has been broader and less successful; 
Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formalism (Boston, 1957) 
affectionately criticized a group of progressive liberals and attempted to 
group them in a meaningful way, but the book does not really succeed in 
unifying the men discussed, is poorly written, and retains its vogue only 
among students who specialized in areas other than intellectual history. 
Science and Sentiment in America (New York, 1972) is not nearly as 
organized nor as inclusive as its title suggests, and the quality of analysis is 
quite spotty; White, like most other students of the history of American 
philosophy, simply refuses to do much historical research, and ignores disser¬ 
tations and articles that are both useful and available, and which might alter 
some of his generalizations. Philip P. Wiener, Evolution and the Founders of 
Pragmatism (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), remains useful but needs redoing, at 
least in part because of the awkward writing. John E. Smith, The Spirit of 
American Philosophy (New York, 1966), is far more graceful, and an example 
of how well the history of philosophy can be written if only a scholar will 
take the time to digest his materials fully. C. Hartley Grattan, The Three 
Jameses (New York, 1932), opened up that subject and remains a good bio¬ 
graphical survey of a fascinating family. Two more recent books have become 
standard works for this generation. H.S. Thayer, Meaning and Action (Indian¬ 
apolis, 1968), is available in both a full and a condensed version. The full 
version examines pragmatism within the context of Western philosophy, 
while the shorter version eliminates most of the European background. Both 
versions are marred by a great scorn for the historical method, and an all 
but complete lack of biographical research. It is quite clear that many of the 
best teachers of philosophy in recent years think ideas can be discussed in 
a vacuum, disconnected from history and life, even when, as in the case of 
Dewey, the import of these ideas implies precisely the opposite. Darnell 
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Rucker, The Chicago Pragmatists (Minneapolis, 1969), does somewhat better, 
but even he on occasion will cite materials from, say, the 1930’s, to illustrate 
a point about the 1890’s, with no awareness that time might have made a 
difference. None of these criticisms are valid for Dorothy Ross, G. Stanley 
Hall (Chicago, 1973), which is a model for what intellectual history as bio¬ 
graphy can be. 

Direct work on American religion must now begin with Sydney E. Ahl- 
strom’s enormous synthesis, A Religious History of the American People 
(New Haven, 1972). It may be supplemented by three general interpretive 
studies: Robert T. Handy, A Christian America (New York, 1971); Sydney 
E. Mead, The Lively Experiment (New York, 1963); and Martin E. Marty, 
Righteous Empire (New York, 1970). Useful studies which are more focused 
on the Progressive Era include Aaron I. Abell, The Urban Impact on Ameri¬ 
can Protestantism, 1865-1900 (Cambridge, Mass., 1943); Charles H. Hopkins, 
The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-7915 (New 
Haven, 1940); and Henry May, Protestant Churches and Industrial America 
(New York, 1949). A case study of how an institution could move from inner 
to outer faith, as it were, is John Barnard, From Evangelicalism to Progres- 
sivism at Oberlin College, 1866-1917 (Columbus, O., 1969). Several bio¬ 
graphies provide further examples: Benjamin G. Rader, The Academic 
Mind and Reform (Lexington, Ky., 1966), on Richard Ely; Jacob H. Dorn, 
Washington Gladden (Columbus, O., 1967); and Louise C. Wade, Graham 
Taylor (Chicago, 1964). 

The basically religious nature of progressivism comes out quite clearly 
in the autobiographies left by that extraordinarily self-analytical group of 
men who were active within the spirit of reform. Ray Stannard Baker, espe¬ 
cially in American Chronicle (New York, 1945), is perhaps the archetypal 
progressive in his articulate moralism. His friends in reform journalism left 
similar works, as in The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York, 
1931), and Ida Tarbell, All In the Day’s Work (New York, 1939). Writers who 
were also politically active left similar records, as in Brand Whitlock, Forty 
Years of It (New York, 1914), and Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a 
Reformer (New York, 1925). Albert Jay Nock, The Memoirs of A Super¬ 
fluous Man (New York, 1943), details the course of a former minister and fol¬ 
lower of Henry George who lost his faith in human perfectibility, and came 
to reject much of twentieth century liberalism. Jane Addams’ Twenty Years 
At Hull-House (New York, 1910), provides the best account of the making of 
a social worker, while Frank Lloyd Wright, in An Autobiography (New York, 
1943), tells us in detail about the childhood of the leading progressive figure 
in the fine arts. Washington Gladden, in Recollections (Boston, 1909), 
presents the view of a man who remained within the church while pursuing 
social justice. Two good collections of letters supplement these works: Allan 
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Nevins ed, The Letters of Brand Whitlock (New York, 1936) anc ' E '' a 
Winter'and Granville Hicks, eds.. The Letters of Lincoln Steffens (New York, 

193 The best general surveys of the literature of the period are Jay Martin 
Harvests of Change (Englewood Cliffs N J1961 1 anc lj£* Orr* 

Howells and the Age of Realism (Philadelphia, 1934 - Lou ^F,Her s en 
thusiastic The Muckrakers: Crusaders For American Liberal sm (Chicago 
1968) even though first conceived in the 1930’s, remains the e V 
If that group Walter B. Rideout, The Radical Novel In the United States 
(Cambridge Mass, 1956), Bernard Duffey, The Chicago Renaissance in 

lock, and The Mind and Art of Albert Jay Nock (Chicago, 1964), Al . 
Davis, American Heroine (New York 1973), on Jane^ am c 

Semonche, Ray Stannard Baker, (Chapel Hill, NC iu ), 

Bannister |r, Ray Stannard Baker New Haven, 1966). 

stulnts and teachers now have a number of textbooks to us. in studying 
various aspects of progressivism. The grandfather of them all is Perry Miller 
Id American Thought: Civil War to World War I (New York, 1954), which 
covers™*" 1 ” origins If progressivism as wel, as it, intellecm, fruibon, and 
offers a stunning synthesis in its lengthy introductmn R.J^ Wl™, ed 
Darwinism and the American Intellectual (Homewood, ill., 1967) provides 
a good beginning essential for an understanding of the world rn which most 
orlgmsste grew up. It should be supplemented by William H. Goetzmann, 
Id 77* American Hegelians (New York, 1973), which not only demon- 
s.Ites a major source *>r Americ^lerg, 

'e^TheMuck7ake^\ New York, 1961) offer a good 

ed., The Political Thought of Woodrow Wilson (Indianapolis, 1965), and 
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ChnstopherLwh.ed., The Social Thought of Jane Addams (Indianapolis, 

received"scholarlv^att re ' eVant to Passivism have also 

Srhnn V ^ v , ^ f"’ Uwrence Cremin, The Transformation of the 
ool (New York, 1961), treats education as a serious scholarly subject and 

t rrr b “" y its puce in 1,16 ^^o rk of s 

Curti neS^ZiT^ the °' d bUt Sti " quite USeful work of-^le 
F n ' • C S f d as of Am encan Educators (Paterson, N.J., 1963) Allen 

for t r T F ° rReform (NeW York - ,967 ). doe an equally Int Ob 

*™i3=s:if-"55r 

hZZm°“ 1 m AmeriCa> 1880 - 1915 (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963). Richard 

(New York 1968^ whll!^ ^ ° f ' n The Pro ^ ressive Historians 

on Turnpr p • ’ h h conta,ns some of th e best work available anywhere 
PrnnZ M Ung and Beard * jameS K Prohibition and the 

P 2Z« ' Ve V6ment > 190 °- 1920 (Cambrid ^ Mass., 1963), covers a typical 

-A tom *• 

Even farther afield from conventional areas of progressive scholarship 
ar es Ives and musical progressivism have recently received extensive atten’ 
■on. I have analyzed his music from a stance similar to Tat expressed in 

mber 1 " 74 ) 5 12 '1%'“- Nostalgia," The Chora,JouL ,5 D 

fentO 19 4 t ll ' l 7’ ChadeS ' VeS and the Amer!cm Mind 
music’and other ’ k ! " Umber of lm P°rtant and neglected ways in which 
reliainn |-t h t ° f the culture interrelate, with detailed discussions of 

Rossiter Chi ! a bh ^° S0phy and their ' m pact on the music. Frank 
Kossiter, Charles Ives and His America (New York 197S1 n muW« i u 

Of biographical material unavailable elsewhere. ’ ’’ Pr ° Vlde ™ lth 

Several unpublished dissertations also deserve mention because they cover 

important material not available in published work, judson A Gre n Te r 

e Origins and Nature of Progressive Muckraking," (University of Cali’ 

LTand° S Se ' eS ’ 19 p 5)l iS 3 miTO ° f data ^ muckrakers as ^ ' 
viduals and as a group. Peter J. Frederick, “European Influences on the 

Awakening of the American Social Conscience, 1886-1904,” (University of 

a iforma at Berkeley, 1966), concentrates on the impact which Ruskin 

Tolstoy and Mazzini had on a group of American reformers, inclu ding se e al’ 

progressives. Dong-Bai Chai, “Josiah Strong: Apostle of Anglo-Saxonlm and 
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Social Christianity,” (University of Texas 1972) and Herbert^ D^etench, 
“Patterns of Dissent: The Reform Ideas and Activities of George D. Herron 
(University of New Mexico, 1957), are the best studies of two reform-minded 
clergy William Bloodworth, “The Early Years of Upton Sinclair, ( Unive ™ ty 
of Tbxas 1972), gives conclusive evidence that birth in the South and 
St philosophy did not necessari.y separate a reformer from mainstream 


American moralism. 
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Perua! of the footnotes in the essays in this volume shows that the three 
authors often use the same sources in different ways. Guides to the JZ 

ArthurT r r \ SUg ?w-N° th ,nterpretation and subject matter. Such lists a! 

War 896 J92 o7n Y T K Pro ^sive Era and the Great 

' 920 ( New York > 1969 )> n eed to be used, imaginatively. A very full 

Ashby % The w/ tra f n S off of Passivism after World War I is in LeRoy 

In the 1920’s ^IJrbana \\\ mm ”tw ** Pro 9 ressive Movement 

plemented with Paul F BourL '-Culmmrd'm ^^ 0 ^^ SUf> ~ 
1 Q 17 . ct a- ' 0UrKe > Culture and the Status of Politics 1909 - 

l 91 . , S ‘ Ud ' eS ,n 1,16 Social Criticism of Herbert Croly, Walter Lippmann 
“sin 196™ and ^ WVCk Br ° 0kS " (Ph D ' di ™°"< Univ“f 

r I i- merican 't e - io fact, there is not any abundance of histori 

cal work dealing with the broader cultural events of those years-even hat 
impinging on politics, such as Samuel P. Hays, "The Social Analvsis IT* 
can Politica! History 1880-1920,” Political Science Quarterly 80 (1965)' 
373-394, or Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade, Status Politics and the 
American Temperance Movement (Urbana III 1963) 

Again’This Z to h° V* ^ '" Cident t0 other kinds * history. 

Again, this has to be done imaginatively. The leadership patterns for ex- 

mple, found in such works as Roy Lubove, The Professional Altruist- The 

ergence of Social Work as a Career, 1880-1930 (Cambridge, Mass 1965) 
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. Dofrirm • A Study of the Progressive 
and Robert H. Wiebe, A Sy^ fay ^ 

Movement (Cambridge, M ^>Jf o ^ e |'^ d Tof professionals, 
innumerable biographies of ma Y association and the interest group- 

Grouping phenomena—the vo orogressive movement. Conceptual 

are central to an understanding “Voluntary Associations Under Condi- 
material is found in Arnold 34 (1955): 159463; 

tions of Competition and C ° nfllCt ’ (chicag0 1972); Theodore Low!, 

Roberta Ash, Social Movements in Liberalism,” American Political 

.. The Public ^ific examples are de- 

Science Review 61 1967). VL & Coopera tion: The Emergence 

scribed in Louis Galambos, Comp * 19 66), and )onathan Lurie, 

of a National Trade Assocation (Mtunor , p [ ogressivism; T he Chi- 

..Rrivate Associations, ln « rna ^ R g ^ study - American Journal of 
cago Board of Trade, 188U-iy^, ^ 

Legal History 16 (1972): 215-238. _ nd more neglected aspects of 

Some historical works do monographs are Reach 

progressivism explicitly. Among Century: The New Agriculture 

Johnson, "Iowa Dairying at the Turn of the^CenWry^ my ^ L 

and Progressivism,” Agr ' Cult " QQ 1920 . A Neglected Aspect of Progres- 
Bowers, “Country-Life Reform, WMWj ^ 211 . 221; , 0 el Spring, 
sive Era History," Agnculturi History 4MJ ^ (ig70); 

“Education and Progressivism, . j Democra cy in America, 1898- 

S3-71; Milton Dertoer, “The Idea ° 2g6 . Roy Lu bove, “The Progressives and 
1915," Labor History! ( 1966 ). 259- 6 RY c Burnham, “Psy- 

sr 

"SSJSSj^S-;a-A-SSSSK 

attention. Among the studies th P s Y uberalism in the South During 

reformers are John Lee '**%*’ ££ 38 (1969): 359-372; Timothy L. 
the Progressive Era, Churt ' . ^ ! 880-1900,” Harvard Educa- 

Smith, “Progressivism in American r ' Rnatrieht “Theodore Roose- 

tionai Review 31 (1964): 11-20; 

velt: Social Darwinism and the_Co Y ’ .... and the Virility Impulse of 
James R. McGovern, “David 39( g66 ) ; 334 - 355 ; Richard Hofstad- 

Columbia University FonmS H 962 '' 4 . ’ technology> science, and medicine 
Historical accounts of the eh g ^ on Amerjcans . expectations are 
and the immense impact that a biographies. Important accounts 

few and far between except inci Th son> “intercompany Technical 
of engineering include George . 
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Standardization in the Earlv • 

Economic History 14 (1954V I^O^Hu/tT 015 ' 16 lr,dustry ’" Journal of 
Engineers: Social Responliiityan!'Z I' ^ ^ The R ^,t of the 
(Cleveland, 1971); S amLIe , Hab EfficL^tnriZ Rn f gineerln S Profession 
ment in the Progressive Era 1890 1920 (cl 1 Sc ‘ entific Man age- 
Stnart Ca mpbe „, ^aylori^ Nelson and 

H.L. Gantt and the Bancrofts ” Rutin* u W k ,n Am erican Industry- 
Science is taken up speciffcaliy fn A Hunter D ^ ^ 82 ™- 

Emergence of Modern America (Chtal Z^^ ’ **"“ ° nd the 

enterprise appears in James H. Cassedy ’ “Thl r Medlcme as a Progressive 
South 1900-1975: Charles Warded Sdles'and th 7™ ° f Uziness ’ in 

tTmI HiSt ° ry ° f Medicine 45 ( 971) , 59 £*7? ve Pa ^," Bui- 
The Medical Profession anH w / n'?'' 1 59-169; Lloyd C. Taylor lr 

John C. Burnham, “The Progressive ^Revof ^ Y ° rk ’ 1 ® 74) " 
Toward Sex/’ Journal of Amor- u Revolut,on ,n American Attitudes 
Burnham, ****;£% 

Progressive Era: Three Examoles » , ? Toward Social Control in the 

tionaf Society: Essays on Assoc^ationalA^r^ ^ Builcfin9 the Organiza- 
York, 1972), 19-30. Activates in Modern America (New 

nans for whom the ProgmssTv^^ the works of histo- 

~ ^ gJ: ^:tleV:: e 

California, 1819-1933 (Berkeley ' 196 ^?*'"““'“ in 

Immigrants, and Americanize!’ The v- t K ° rman ’ lnd ^trialization, 
(Madison, Wis., 1957 ); and Richard Weiss 7*7 M f wauk ^ >866-1921 
From Horatio Alger to Norman Vm ’ 1 Amencan Myth of Success 
works cover topics overTTTb ZZlV"™ Y ° rk ’ ^ 
lost in another perspective, as in Scott M Cnf|-° f™, ^ progressivisn i is 
States: Its Role in Philanthropy (New Bruns 7 F “"? Raisln9 in *e United 
Abell, American Catholicism and Social Art- '7 N ‘ ,965 ^’ and Aaron I. 
1865-7950 (Garden City, N.Y., I960) A Search for Soc ^lJustice, 

to the real apprSon * onl V Preparatory 

,mes - an a PPreciation that derives oTfrom • Pe ° P ' e of those 
toncal record, from the great intellectual 7 r nS,t,ve readin « of the his- 
mann. Drift and Mastery: An A tel In™™’ ^ aS Walter Lip P‘ 

(New York, 1914), to files of relevanffourna, ~ ^ CumM ««** 
Scientific American Supplement to Thll rang| 0 S°ver fields from the 
"little magazines.- P l ° The Survey a "d the growing numbers of 
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by John D. Buenker, John C. Burnham, and Robert Crunden 

The early years of the twentieth century were jarred by wide¬ 
spread agitation for social reform. A wide array of social move¬ 
ments picked up steam during these years, from' the antitrust 
movement to the Prohibition movement. 

Today this period, which is often unquestioningly referred to as 
the “Progressive Era,” is a subject of energetic debate. What in 
fact are the* defining characteristics of this era? Did it ever-really 
exist as an identifiable phase of United States history? 

In this fascinating work, three well-known historians of the 
progressive years of American history offer three highly original 
— and conflicting — interpretations of the period. This.stimulat¬ 
ing blend of viewpoints forces the reader to come to terms with 
the complexity of this controversial historical subject. 
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